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HE vear 1927 has without doubt 

been the best vear for the tex- 
tile industry since the post-war de- 
pression, and there is no reason why 
this condition should not contimue. 
Many plants have liquidated, but 
this was to be expected, as no plant 


can continue to operate in these 
days of keen competition unless 
equipped with modern machinery 


and operated and manage efficient- 
lv. The need of modern manage- 
ment methods is more than ever a 
necessity in the industry. Plants 
which have adopted up-to-date 
methods are now enjoying the pros- 
perity due them for this foresigiit. 

"Many cotton mills which had capi- 
tal available when cotton was al low 
prices, have covered their require- 
menis for the year, and are in an 
enviable position with cotfon now 
selling at 23 cents. There is no doubt 
that many of these mills will experi- 
ence the year in this history. 
Current reports on the yield of cot- 
ton, at the time of writing this re- 
port, show the expected number of 
bales to be between thirteen and 
fourteen million. This is a consid- 
erable reduction from iast year's 
bumper crop. No shortage is antici- 
pated, however, due to the large 
carryover from 1926. 

Presen| available 
(jicates that there 
supply of wool. 

Rayon Production. | 

The rapid increase in the produc- 
jion of rayon shows that this niate- 
rial is being used in increasing 
amounts each year. Several more 
plants are being constructed lo 
manufacture rayon yarns. and the 
future of this industry seems par- 


best 


information in- 
will be a large 


ticularly bright. Some large cotton 
mills have made agreements and 
connechions: with rayon plants ia 
order to assure a sufficient supply 


of these varns Lo meet they 
ments, The rapid adoption of rayon 
in various Ways has caused many 
finishing plants to adapt. their 


plants to hand'e these materials. the 
proplems eneountered having been 
overcome in an incredibly short 


‘ime. Variation in the quality of 
rayon between different manufac- 
luring plants, however, is still a 
serious problem, but it is to be hop- 
ed that rigid standards of quality 
and tests for the determining of the 
hasic process will be developed in 
the near future. 

During the first six months of 
1927, consumption of cotton. wool. 
silk, and rayon in the United States 


Annual Repor'! 


reached the highest levels since the 


peak expenmenced during the war. 
The following ftigures show in- 
creases over the first six months of 
1925. 
Jan.1-Julv 14, Jan.-July 1, 
1026 1027 
bales pounds 
Silk 237,043 279,904,000 
Lotton 3.392,990 
Wool 
from avilable over 36 


Pounds of ravon Was 
ed during the first six months of! 
1927. It seems safe to prediet that 
the world’s production for the vear 
will be in ? 40,000,000 
pounds. 

The report showed Lv 
charts, the increase in rayon pro- 
duction in the United States and for- 
eign 

With better methods emploved in 
the manufacture of fabrics and the 
elimination of price cutting (fre- 
quently putting the sale price be- 
low the cost of production), there is 
no reason why the industry should 
not come up to its former position 
among the leaders. 

There is continual agitaiion fo re- 
duce the working hours of em- 
plovees, therefore, to keep abveas! 
of the times, machines must be im- 
proved so that can not 


production 
only be maintained but inereosed. 


Significant Developments in the 
Textile Industry. 

Significant developments in the 
textile industry for the present vear 
follows: 

1. Expansion of the 

2. Use of ravon in mcreascd (qual- 
tities in the manv branches of the 
Industry 

3. Increased 
count 


of 


also 


are as 


ravon ipdus- 


production of fine- 
ravon and silk-mixture mate- 
rials in Southern mills. 

i. IMprovemen! in processing of 
part-ravon fabrics in finishine 
plants. 

» Recognition that the economics 
‘heir plants and doing away with 
obsolete machinery and mettods. 
This is more noticeable in the New 
England tie'd, and promises great 
developments and results. The close 
competition of today has been large 
ly responsible for the interest that 
manufacturers have now begun to 
show in proper machinery, equip- 
nent, and manufacturing conditions. 


Pextile Division American Society of 


Progress in Textile Engineering 


Vechanical Engineers 


6. Partial elimination = of 
slashing, putting part of the 
on a sounder basis. 


price 
trade 


heen 


This latter condition has 
a creat extent brough! about by ‘he 


Cotton Textile Institute. It ts the 
first time on reeord that a majorils 
of mill men in any branch of th 
industry has heen abie to get to- 


gether on a cooperative basis for the 
study and improvement! of manufac- 
turing and merchandising condi- 
tions. The work of the Colton-Tex- 
tile Institute will no doupt be of in- 
caleuable value to this branen of 
the mdustryv. A similar institute for 
the woolen and worsted branch 
should prove even more 
The Whiteside plan, which has the 
cooperation of a large 
this branch, may be of great value. 


Machinery and Processes. 


Among the important 
ments im machinery and 
may be mentioned the following: 

Improvement in cleaning and 
handling of low-grade cotton, mak- 
ing possible the use of grades two 
or three lower than commonly used 
heretofore for given counts and 
qualilies of yarn. 

Increased production per opera- 
Live and machine. 

Continued progress in operating 
more machines in range in 
goods finishing plants. 

Considerable reduction in the cost 
of operation of cotton-goods bleach- 
eries by introduction of more labor- 
saving machinery. 

Increased use of 
drives on looms. 

Preference in the 
matic looms. 

Increased variable-speed 
motors, especially on washing ma- 
‘hines. 

Development of the dual-clip 
lenter chain so that two rolls of 
cloth can be tentered at ihe same 
lime on one machine. 

Increased use of cork covering on 
front rolls in worsted spinning mills. 


develop- 


processes 


individual motor 


of auto- 


Lise 


list Ot 


Research. 
\ considerable amount of genera! 
research has been started. and it is 
hoped: that the organizations which 


have been formed will later pool 
their results. It is absolutely esser- 
fial thal a central organization he 


selected to publish resulls. There 
are no means at present to prevent 


beneticial. 


portion of 


several committees from working on 
the same research problems. Studies 
have been made, both on cotton and 
wool, which later should be of bene 
fit to the industry. The 
yiowtng cotton from the same 
in different and the changes 
which have developed in the differ- 
ent fibers produced in these varying 
conditions, have been of interest. 

effect of Developments in Other 

Fields of Engineering 

The recognition of management! 
engineering in the textile field will 
have an important effect upon the 
industry. Management cngineering 
should, however, be carried on by 
engineers who thorough'y under- 
stand this work. 

It is important that young and en- 
thusiastic engineers be trained in 
this work, so that in the near future 
it will be possible for 
lake over the teaching of textile 
management engineering in our tex- 
lile schools. The result will be that 
these scnools will graduate men who 
will look on textile management as 
work of vital importance. 

The progress in steam cngineering 
has been of great benefit to the tex- 
tile industry. Increased use of 
powdered fuel has been 1 also 
increased use ot exhaust steam for 
processing. 

Account taken Oi 
the development of aviation and its 
requirements in textile fabrics: and 
of the development of the oil engine, 
which will no doubt find its place, 
especially in cotlon spinning mills. 
Future Trerd in the Field of Textile 

Engineering. 

from a mechanical standpoint the 
following deveiopments may be ex- 
pected: 

Much 
and electrical! 
matic type. 

Increased installation of 
bearings on all ivpes of 
chines 

Elimination of 


results of 
seed 


le 
SOLS, 


these men to 


fed 


should 


lighter-running machinery 
controls of the auto- 


roller 


laxtilea 


modern methods in 


management, giving greater econo- 
my in mill control and more aceu- 


rate cost finding. 

Continued improvement in 
chinery, and increase of 
ing machines. 

The American textile manufactur- 
er must eventually come to the real- 
ization that the old “hit or miss” 
methods mus! be done away with, 
and a more regular product be pro- 
duced. Frequently manufacturers 
attempt to manufacture a product 


labor-sav- 


(Continued on Page 31) 


HERE are. fron 
point, four types of arttficial silk, 
but m practice the four methods of 
maniutacture give rise to at 
eight varieties which are used in the 
textile industrs 
Chardonnet, o1 


cheniical stand- 


nitrate 


cellulose 


silk. is still made in some 
probabis Hinds iis great 


SOY a ix preterred Me 
woods for wunderweat if ts also 
used for milanese fabrics. In ap- 


pearance, it shows glittering pornts 


which characterisiie 


on suriace 


is also shown bv ecellulose acetate 


Cuprammonium Silk. 


| 


SILK as 
Bryvsilka Eneland. o Bembers 
ana Holket silks IS he 
mz made m imnereasing quantities 
Nearly the whole of that now made 


is of the tine tilament vamretv. as 


distinct from the earlier more lus- 
trous and eoarser filament 
former 1s made on the stretch spin- 
ning process, the fine filaments being 
produced stretching coarser 


The difficulty of producing an even 
ones while si in a viscose state 


thread has been largely surmount- 


ed. This silk is finer in filament 
ihan any other vet produced com- 
mercially, some usual sizes being 75 
denier with 7o thlaments: 150 den 
lOOfis.; and 300 den. 250 fils. The 
4) denier silk is even finer than 


real silk. and finer still s BD den 
with 125 fils.. but this latte product 
is (| handle and does neo’ 


appear to be upon the market al 
present. The tiner filament silk en- 
lails greater care in processing than 
lhe more common sizes 


Viscose 
Developments aT thy, present 
ordmaryvy viscose 


ae. as cl as 


concerned, are proceeding 


in two directions, the production 
filaments for the same 
eount, and (2? he making of less 
lustrous silk The: latter mav be 
oniv a PASSING phase, ruicd hv the 
demand of fashion, bul the produ 
on of tiner filament silk will un- 


It has been said tha 


lii'aments as ts the ease with othe 
and this pe so 


son with the fine 


fhiiaments 
of the cuprammonium bul 
Courtaulds are now marketing vis- 
cose Of tov) denier, containing 24 fila 

ments and 100) den. 36 fils. This is 
KNOWN as Lourto varn and 1s a great 


advances on the usual 150 renrer silk 


\\ th the 
greaier number of filaments, softer 


ind more silkv varns are obtained. 


CONSCQUPHLIN softer 
handling and draping fabries 

Celia artificial is also 
duced from viscose, hu! if is made so 
hat each filament possesses a hol- 
iow or tubular struec!ure (one 
method of produeinge this varn is 
Niroduce air or eas bubbles into 
viscose or other cellulose solutions 


mstead al reTnOV ihe hubbles. 
essential solid nia nents 


The emulsion thus formed is forced 


The Uses of Rayon* 


info a coagulating bath, producing 


lilaments which are partially de- 
flated, however, so that the §fila- 
ments, alfhough hollow, are more 
Anothe 
add sodium carbonate to the viscose 
solution. This varn is soft, probably 
ihe sofes! vet obtamed. liehter im 
nature and fuller in handle than or- 
dinary artificial silks, and its lustre 
is less than that of ordinary viscose 


less llal ess 15 to 


lf possesses good covering power, 
and it 38 sand that 150 denier Celta 
varn gives as much 
denier ordinary artificial sitk of the 
usual size of tilament. and. more- 
over, 1t handles warmer than other 
Varieties lis cross section 1s high- 
being somewhat 
like that of cotton. and showing the 
When ob- 
longitudimativ. the fibre ts 
somewhat twisted in places and 1s 
more mibbon-like than ordinary arti- 
ictal silks, 
Miscroscopic Examination of the 
Artificial Silks. 


examination of the Cross 


cover as 250 


iv characteristic, 


mner tube-like structure. 


lions of the artificial silks, it is pos- 
sible to identify the various types. 
lions of cellulose nitrate 
silk possess a smooth-outline but ir- 

egular contour and the separate 
filaments are often of variable di- 
ameter. Cuprammonium silk ‘fine 
lilament) is round in section and 


possesses a smooth outline. 


f 


Viscose 
iv irregular in contour 
and muech errated, and this serrated 
outline gives greater covering power 
fo yarns in which it is employed. 

longitudinal striation 
ind a broader section than usual. In 
cross section U is verv characteris- 
lic, somewhat lke colton and show- 
ing the inner tube-like = structure. 
The early forms of cellulose acetate 
silk were smooth and dumb-bell 
shaped in outline. Later, a more ir- 
regular contour was produced, and 
some acetate silks today are more 
circular in shape. 


Slik 


snows 


Tenacity, Elasticity and Elongation 
of Artificial Silks. 
fhe tenacity or breaking strength 
of the various silks has alwavs been 
Of controverss and Some 
esults with the assistance 
of fhe stat! of the British Research 
Association for the Woolen and 
Worsted Industries are of interest. 
lhe necessary tests were carried out 
in their controtled humidity cham- 
ber and show that the tenacity of all 
the silks varies with the ehange in 
Other potnts of interes! are 
1) Cellulose acelate. silk possesses 


some of 


same 
denier be taken 
the more recent silk of this type has 


whateve: 
greatly increased strength. both we! 
and drv 
2) With viseose, the tenacity per 
menier rs greatest iT) the finer eounts 
and this is naturally where it is 
win most The elongation is 
much less with fine filament cup- 
rammonium sitk than with viscose. 
cellulose acetate, and cellulose ni- 
trate siiks. The latter are more or 
less alike in this respect 
Ultra-violet Light. 
Ii has often heen stated that this 
or that fabric is permeable to ultra- 
Violet light. We have been testing 


this property and find no great dif- 
ference between any of [he artificial 
silks and that each allows ultra- 
violet light to pass readity. 

Uses of Artificial Silk. 

During the early days of the pro- 
duction of artificial silk its chief 
use was for braids, tmibbons, and 
similar irticles I! is probable that 
the tirs! market was for braids. As 
progress was made, however, not 
only in producing stronger and more 
regular varns. but in what was of 
equal, if not of greater importance, 
in the skill of the firms making use 
of these Varns, the consumption 
vyraduaily increased, and the sphere 
of employment broadened. During 
the last few vears, the consumption 
has increased enormously, and arti- 
licdal silk Is now em plo in ever 
industry making apparel 
for both sexes. 


Wearing 


Materials Composed Entirely of 
Artificial Silk. 

In this category all four silks ars 
used, and although most such mate- 
rial 18 knitted, there are increasing 
amounts consumed in weaving, es- 
pecially for upholstery, linings, and 
ribbons. In addition to material con- 
stituted of one type only, there are 
labrics where, for example, viscose 
and cellulose acetate silks are em- 
ploved together. 

The use of artificial silk knitting 
cords is much less than formerly. 
but the diminution more 
than compensated for by the greater 
employment in other directions. 

Fabrics made of cellulose acetate 
silk, knitted or woven, have a silk- 
like handle and drape well. Woven 
materials containing cellulose ace- 
late silk in warp and weft are now 
manufactured to imitate real silk 
goods of all descriptions. They have 
one disadvantage, however. in that 
there is a tendeney to form creases 
which are not easy to eradicate. Fine 
filament cuprammonium silk, also 
makes a material which is soft, silk- 
like (especially so with its lower 
lustre, and particularly suitable for 
underwear, in which it is largely 
empioved at the present time. 

Viscose yarn. has for some time 
heen used in underwear. but owine 
‘oO Its coarser tilaments it does nol 
give so sof! a fabric as other vari- 
efies, although it is excellent as far 
as washing and wear are concerned. 
With the development of the finer 
filament viscose, as previously men- 
hioned, much softer and silkier fab- 
rics can be produced. Probably the 
material consisting entirel, 
Ofartificial silk is that made from 
Celta varn. This fabric is beautiful. 
lv soft and at the same time warm- 
er than other silks 

Acetate Combinations. 
bv combining 


here is 


softes! 


cellulose acetate 
suk with anv of the other varieties. 
manv beautiful two-color effects can 
be obtained, either in one or in two 
baths. This process is largely ufi- 
lized for linings. 

In regard to the wearine and 
washing properties of all artificial 
silk fabrics, there is no doubt that 
when properly constructed and sub- 
sequently handled fairly, they he- 
have remarkably well. 

Artificial silk washes as well as 
well as real silk when 


properly 


reated and is as good as, if not 

superior to, silk in resisting perspl- 
ration and suntligcht, while bleached 
artificial silk does not tend to turn 
vellow, as does silk. 

Materials of Artificial Silk and 

Cotton 

he production of mixed materials 
contaming artificial silk (‘sometimes 
more than one variety and cotton is 
continually crowing, and 
lirms which experimented with this 
libre and so gained experience with 
its properties and uses. appear oO 
have been busy during the 
lime in the cotton trade 

The employment of this fibre for 
hosiery, either with the artificial 
sk entirely in the leg and with 
cotton tops and feet, or with the two 
libres plaited together, has been of 
considerable importance for 
vears. By using cellulose acetate 
silk With cotton, mav be stock- 
md in the grey and dyed either so 
that the artificial silk remains white 
ora two color effect is produced. In- 


ieresting 


those 


slack 


examples of hosiery are 
made consisting of an inner stock- 
m2 of union varn for warmth and an 
outer one consisting wholly of arti- 
licial silk. Thus, a fabric which ts 
warm and al the same time POsses- 
ses a silky handle and appearance ts 
obtained. 

Another trade using artificial silk 
in some quantity is thal producing 
elastic webs, e.c. corset cloths, sus- 
penders, eic. In this case, the vis- 
cose silk and cotton are more usual- 
ly dved before weaving: 

\n interesting feature of the use 
of cellulose acetate silk with cotton 
is that this tvpe of fabric can be 
mercerized, although the employ- 
ment of weak alkalis saponifies the 
silk. In woven goods, artificial silk 
is used for warp or weft, or both 
The employment of artificial silk as 
weft with a colton warp is consider- 
able, and when cellulose acetate silk 
is used, two-color effects are ob- 
fainable. 

Linings 

The lining trade, formerly using 
mohair largely, has now gone over 
nearly entirely to artificial silk and 
cotton, or a combination of artificial 
silks. These fabrics have a slippery 
feel, especially for the purpose in 
view 

fhe barred eflects (appearing alter 
dveing) sometimes seen in artificial 
silk weft are often due to different 
batches of artificial silk dyeing dif- 
ferent shades, It is therefore ad- 
vaniageous to employ two or more 
shuttles, and so break up the de- 


rect 


Materials of Artificial Silk and 
Wool, 

The combination Of artificial silk 
and wool produces types of fabrics 
in Which the silk shows to the great- 
est advantage. One fibre supplies 
those qualities lacking in the other 
and consequently an ideal combina- 
‘lon is produced. When using con- 
‘inuous filaments, i.e. the ordinary 
types of artificial silk, worsted yarns 
are generally emploved, whereas 
waste artificial silk or eut fibre is 

ised with woolen and worsted yarns 

Twisted with a woolen or worsted 
thread, artificial silk is largely used 

‘Continued on Page 32 
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GOT THE BARGAIN 


r EOPLE don’t want clothes to wear,”’ way the color faded out of that dress.” 
says the short-sighted manufacturer, “You needn’t bother opening that sam- 
“they want clothes to look at for a while ple case. All I got from that last order I 
and then throw away.” gave you were complaints, complaints, and 
“Here's a chance for a sensational price more complaints.” 
sale,’’ chuckles the department store buyer. “Business isn’t so good somehow. 
“Oh, look at these bargains, Mayme!!’’ People aren’t buying the way they used 
cries the typical shopper. to. Have to cut prices on the whole line, 
Now begins the other half of I guess.” 


the vicious circle. And so the vicious circle will 


continue until the fact is recog- 
nized that — 


“Til never buy at that 
store again. Just look at the 


REG. U. PAT. OFF 


Everybody gets more for their money in 


FAST-DYED FABRICS 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.,, Inc. Dyestuffs Department WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Value of Oiled Cotton 


By Gaston 


i'THR three vears of successfu! is another ereat advantage to tine 
operation oiled cotton. yarn spinners. 
experience has heen such that | will 


Drafting Shows Savings. 
set forth below the average results 


as typical of many tests made dur- justing the stripper plates, reaue- about the same at every point. The The ests are typical of several one 

» Pinka ing the strip back to the first above mass seemed to be more compact periments made under different hu- 
ing this time. mentioned, we got hette; resul s in bulk, and this of course was due midit yconditions. It was ATW ays our 

The mill im 3 qiesiLion is a fine than we did with the heavy strips try the oil We do hoppet spraying policy in keep the numbers correct 
combed varn mill, making S&O0s to To accomplish this we learned that altogether, which means the eotton at the fine fly frames and a very in- 
116s single ani pis it takes close! settings throughout 1s treated with the oll afte: Passing, teresting Lhing, was the report from 
Ozone cotton 15-16 inch staple, also the card for oiled cotton, than with in our case, through the opener and ihe boss carder that he had to 
Kevplian cotton 1%-inch = s‘aple out the cil. For instance. the lick one vertical cleaner. Our eotfon change his draft gears one tooth to 
The mill has 12 sets of ecards and er-in and doffers will run set as is not very dirty at the hopper. get the numbers light enough when 
approximately 42,000 ring and 8,000 close as .005 of an inch, on a s!ead: Combers the oiled cotton was used Due to 
iwister spindles. 


floor without injury to the s'aple. the fact, as partly explained unger 


It took us neariv twelve months The usual setlings of a fine varn ve me card settings, in that by reducing 
fo learn how to run oiled cotton cotton mill of this type are from ‘he strips, by setting closer there 
During this time most of our tests 7 to .010 of an inch. Oiled cotton nnaalhiael siti thal ete Aftx per less long staple in the strips. le 
were made, until we were satisfied will not perform satisfactorily with cent less fly and: dust The. comber pest and ‘onger staple passes on 
of the results. We would run the the latier settings. The top flats ld and into the finihed sliver. 
ou for a while, then shu! it off for work fine at 007 of an inch. The Spinning. 
period of time in order (to care- feed plate and screen remain sbout and compra ined about (he Iereased li is a well ki to all varn 
fully determine and arrive at defi the same as without oiled cotton. unt the first day, when woul that dig 
nite conclusions. The following t- will say here that if there is a two 
an average test on the ecards: ecard mn the room that ts proper- vests le ‘der 
ithout With | number exactly to size. For in 
Oi] Oi) and flake. One of the best means of Our tests revealed that if would stance, in selling 80s we usuaily spin 
Total strips Loa 6.005% festing the top flat strip is to set for take ore third je88 cleaning warn 78s due to the loss in winding. twis!- 
Total fly and sweeps 1.73% 1.46% an even strip all the way across:the sing the oiled cotton, which ‘Ss @ ing and warping. Our experience 
card with the oiled cotton, then put Yery important thing on tine counts, with the off hina heen thal we could 
Grand total 6°R% TBR in the laps without oi! and it will because the More cleaning he more spin closer to the exaci nutober 
Changes in waste cause by awe of fail to show strips at some places, stubs and other bad, work will re- wanted, because the yarn retains 
niled cotton: or mM other words a card set for sult. It also meant to us one third humidity better and there are. less 
Total strips increased 154% oiled cotton will not give enough  !ess cleaning and a savings in labor. jgoge fibres and lint on the varn 
lotai fly & sweeps decreased 27% strips without oil, and vice versa Rolis and Cleared Waste consequently less loss. 
Cleaning the Cotton. As to the leather rolls, the oil Even Yarn. 
Net change, inerease 1.279% does not show up or have any bad From blackboard tests our varn 


We found no interference in the  effeet whatever on the rolls. except proved to be smoother and run 


Card Settings. cleaning of the cotton when using we had 'o revarnish the rolls 


she more iruer to number under different 
e experienced some difficulty the oil, The general run of dirt. often. The clearer waste is reduced weather conditions by using the -oil- 
with out ecards at first, but after ad- motes, ieaf and trash remained by approximately one-half. which 
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H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


| Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


IMPROVED SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE 
ROVING and JACK FRAMES 


Our machines are of Heavy Pattern and Rigid Construction to prevent vibration. Amongst the recent 
improvements worthy of your investigation are: Patented Cone Belt Fork, New Pattern Horse Head 
or Swing, Full Bobbin Stop Motion and many others. Our Frames are in successful operation in over 
250 mills in the United States. Send for descriptive bulletin and list of users. 


COTTON MACHINERY 
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Spinning Frames 
in the Crown 
M anu facturing 
Company, Paw- 
tucket, R.1I., one 
of the best yarn 
milis in the 
countr¥, com- 
pletely equipped 
with U §S Prod- 
ucts. 


Are You Using Uniform Bobbins? 


You’ve seen your carder and spinner produce weak and uneven yarn on off-size 
bobbins and you know what it has cost you in waste and seconds. You want uniform Br 
bobbins. In fact, you must have them if you are to produce strong, even yarn and 
get the highest production from your mill. 


Any number of manufacturers will give you general statements about the accuracy 
of their bobbins, but what you want is a definite guarantee of uniformity. 


U S.Card Room Bobbins are guaranteed to definite degrees of accuracy. Speeders 
oO”, 7”, and 8” traverse, are guaranteed not to exceed .0116, and Intermediates 
and Slubbers, 9”, 10”, 11”, and 12” traverse are guaranteed not to exceed .0156 
either side of the diameter specified. 


Our bobbins are further guaranteed to be made of the best obtainable grades of 
Hard Maple, Birch, or Beech, according to your order. Birch and Maple are not 
mixed because they cannot be turned uniformly, and bobbins made in this .way 
cannot meet the U.S tests for Accuracy and Uniformity. We do not use Gumwood | 
or porous, coarse-grained woods that will not give satisfaction. a 


Announcement 


We are now 
Selling Agents for 


| Do your skewers collect quantities of lint? Do they 
wobble? Do they fit your bobbins as they should—or 
shouldn’t? 

Apco-Mossberg Corp. 


| If you want a real good skewer, send U S a sample 
All-Steel Loom Beam 


Heads of what you are now using and a sample bobbin the 
_ All-Steel Section Beam skewer is to fit. 
Heads 


All-Steel Adjustable Your U S$ skewers will be accurately made to your 


Beam Heads individual specifications and smoothly finished. 
All-Stecl Beams 


Write, wire, or phone for prompt service. 


Main Office: 


Providence, R. L 


U S Bossin & SHUTTLE Co. 22%: 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. High Point, N. C. 


Atianta,. Ga. 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, SPOOLS, AND SHUTTLES 


U S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U S for 
real helpful and understanding service 
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EVELOPMENTS in the cotton 
dustry during recent months in- 


dicate iwo fundamental factors 
which promise +O make 1°28 a vear 
OF substantial progress in this in- 


austry, according to 
authorized by 
president of the Association of 
lon Textile Merchants of New York, 
First: It is generally realiz- 
ed now than that the 
mills largely have it in their own 
power to determine wheihe 
operations will be profitable. and 


analysis 
Turner, 
tot 


aq) 
spencer 


ever bhetore 


second : The re iT} ihe 
part of the individual mills a de. 
termination § to produce for eon- 


sumption and to adjust their output 
fo indicated demand. 

The year now closing has been one 
activilvy in the jn- 
extraormdh- 
SLanding 


of Constructive 
dustry. ft 
nary 


been an 
period wilh 


has 


tures which mav he summarized as 
follows: 
With a record abundance of raw 


material there has been 
production (yt 


avery large 


The volume of goods passing into 
consumption has not equalled the 
volume Of produetion. Pit] at 


reason to believe final 
venlories are nol 
operations 


ocks and in- 
high if 


riously 


te (| 


are On a 
sound basis. 

Supplementing these features of 
the past twelve months is a new 
disposition on the part of the several 
elements of the industrw to give 
greater attention to ihe CCOnOMIC 
fundamentals which have been 


Textile Outlook Considered Good 


known heretofore bul no 50 Close.\ 
regarded in actual practice. Much 


of the progress which the industrs 
has made is due to the VOtton-Tex- 


tile Institute which was created by 
the mills and has taken a commend 
able leadership in pointing the wa, 
way for individual mills to 
mine their own policies in the ligh 


deter- 


of the soundest and mos! complete 
information available. Wilhout 
such an organization to retleet the 
new spirit of co-operation and the 
new attention to simple economic 
principles the industry would not 


have moved as constructively as i! 
has—especially during the last three 
months. 

Conditions at the beginning of the 
year were unusually favorable for a 
large volume of production. Both 
raw matertals and manufactured 
product were cal) mvesimen! 
basis. Buvers were quick recog- 
nize this situation with the result 
that demand was accelerated in the 
early months of the vear. A laree 
volume of this demand was sustain 
ed through the first thre: 
of the year. 

At the beginning of the summer 
the industry as a whole found 
in the unusual position of having 
orders booked ahead period 
extending through which 
very often had not active 


quarriers 


itse 


th) 
hs 


rhe momentum of this large pro- 
duction was felt until the last two 
months when stocks hegan to ae- 
cumulat orders declined, and 


market 


there followed all unsettled 


SONOGO PRopUCTs Co. 


condition which brought the price 
of many cloths to unprofitable 
levels. 


How large the production and de- 
mand were during the first eleven 
months of the year is indicated by 
reports compiled by the Association 


of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York and the Cotton-Textile Tnsti- 
lute. These represen! a verv larz: 


part of the production and sale of 
standard cotton cloth in the 1 nited 
states and may he summarized 


follows: 


as 


Yards 
2 462 TODD 
2 927 ) 


Produe! 
Sales 
Shipments 


sSfocks 


January ts! 
Decembe lat 


247 234.00) 
20? 535.000) 
nfilled orders 


January ist 32 4.943.000 


Decembhe; Isl 340,221,000 
These figures indieate that while 
production of standard 
lor this period has been in reeord 
volume. cloth has gone rapidly into 
channels CONSUMpLion Sales 


represented “USS Cent of 


ion; shipments were 99 pe) cent of 
production. Stocks on December 
ist were 18.3 per cent greate) than 
hev we January ist: orders 


ist than they were at the beginning 
Of the vear. In interpreting these 
figures it should be reealled that 
they now inelude reports which 
have been added during ine tasi five 


CONES, TUBES AND CLOT} i- WINDING CORRS 
Sonoco “Velvet Surface” Cone and Sonoco“Underclearer Rol!” 


MAIN OFFICE 


S12 BOOK STORE BLDG. 
NEW BEDFORD. MASS 


AND 


Hartsville. S.C. 


FACTORY 


W.J. WESTAWAY CO.. Lea 
HAMILTON, ON T 


months and therefore provide rela- 
Live and nol identical Comparisons. 

Of major significance to eotton 
textile merchants as well as the en- 
lire industry were the sieps taken 
by the mills during the closing 
weeks of the year to act individually 
‘0 avoid an unbalanced production 
in the light of a reduced demand for 
goods. It was natural that market 
conditions during the last quarter 
should create a dilemna for the 
milis—either to continue production 
disregarding market indices. or to 
seek some sound method of bringing 
production into line with demand so 
that an uneconomic and unprotita- 
ble situation might be avoided 

That the industry has inclined as 
promptly and generally to the latter 
view 18 one oO! the encouraging fac- 
lors for the future of the cloth 
market. Upon the success of such 
a readjustment by the milis will de- 
pend much of the of the 
coming year. 

If is not paradoxical that a 
cessful and orderly merchandising 
of the mills’ products in the immedi- 
ate future will depend largely upon 
the extent to which the mills con- 
tinue to operate with close attention 
'O the market demand for their 
products, This will require greater 
considera ion not only io” the vol- 
ume of olupul but also for an ade- 
quate margin on that output which 
will include costs of production and 
a reasonable return on investment 

The course of the marke! during 

Continued on Page 32) 
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A Fifth Avenue department store 
—was worried for months 
—then Kaumagraph came to the rescue 


HE merchandising manager of 
one of the best known New 


York department stores had tried 
everything! But he couldn't find a 
way to mark his store's hosiery with 
a mark that was absolutely, indis- 
putably indelible. He wanted to 
apply a mark that couldn’t wash out: 
that wouldn’t.rub out; that was acid- 
proof. And even Kaumagraph Per- 
manent Transfers—usually suited to 
just such conditions——failed to satisfy 
his particular requirements. 

“All right,” said Kaumagraph, 
‘we'll invent a transfer that will.” 
We put the job up to our Research 
Laboratories. They conducted ex- 
periment after experiment. Had they 
been searching for a great scientific 
truth they couldn’t have been more 
painstaking, 


And then—they solved the prob- 
lem! 


They solved the problem by de- 
veloping a super-permanent transfer 
that defied every effort to remove it. 
The merchandise manager applied it 
to a stocking; then used every means 
available to remove the mark. He 
boiled the stocking in soap-suds: he 
rubbed it; he even soaked it in javel 
water which faded the color out of 
the stocking yet left the mark still 
legible. 


And not till then was he convinced 
that his trademarking troubles were 
over. Then he was so elated that he 
volunteered to broadcast Kauma- 
graph’s discovery to every hosiery 
mill with whom his store did busi- 
ness. 


Kaumagraph has: repeatedly ended 
the trademarking troubles of manu 
facturers, retailers, jobbers and sell 
ing agent. If the regular Kauma- 
graph Transter standard tor 25 
years aS a quick, easy, economical 
method of trademarking hosiery, 
textiles, silks, etc.—is not suited to 
your particular needs, if one of the 
many other Kaumagraph methods of 
trademarking fails to meet your re 
quirements; tell us your individual 
preblem. If it can be solved, Kau 
magraph will solve it, just as it 
solved the problems of a leading New 
York department store. 


Kaumagraph Company 
350-356 W. 3ist St.. New York City 


Boston Charlotte 
Chicago Paris, Ont. 
Philadeiphia Paris, rr. 
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Photo-Micrographs 
Tell the Story 


COS System of Slasher 
Control 


Here’s a cross section of No. 13.55 yarn, magnified about 
220 times. 

The dark portion is the size mixture as it has been put on 
(and into) the yarn with the aid of the Jreos System of Slasher 
Control. Note how the size has penetrated to the very center 
of the yarn and that the size coating is heavy and binding. 

The yarn, slashed in this manner, is ready for smooth opera- 
tion on the jooms. It has the correct moisture content for the 
elasticity so necesSary for maximum weaving results. The 
hbres are tightly bound in for smooth running. The size coat- 
ing is uniform and tough to prevent wear and chafing. It is 
pliable to decrease shedding. 

This smooth, easy running yarn will enable a weaver to 
handle more looms, will allow faster running looms, fewer 
stops, and fewer knots in the finished goods. 

Our engineers will be glad to show you how to obtain this 
properly slashed yarn for your mill. 


Send for our illustrated booklet 
“Blazing the Way to Slasher Room 
Profits,” and our Catalog No. 3 of 
instruments for textile mills. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., A. 


CANADIAN PLANT MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
TYCOS BUILDING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
TORONTO SHORT & MASON, LTD., 
LONDON 


Thursday, January 5, 1928. 


Comparison of Primitive and Modern 
Spinning and Weaving 


Address by Mrs. W. NX. Cork before Women’s Club. Rock Hill. S. C. 


ODERN spinning and weaving by 
pnower machinery is quite dif- 
ferent from the spinning and weav- 
ing machinery of our earty ances- 
tors bul the essential principal is 
the same in both—to obtain a fine 
twisted varn which has been drawn 
oul from the raw material and to 
interlace the lengthwise with the 
hreads. The history of 
spinning aml weaving 1s most in- 
teresting. We know that the carhest 
and mos! primitive peopie ated 
nature and wove haskets, blankets 
and clothing from the natural ma- 
terials and fibers which they spun 
into varn for weaving. Spinning in 
the early days was done by hand. 
The earhest method spinning 
wus simply to twist the textile 
fibres into a thread bv means of the 
thumb and tingers or sometimes be- 
tween the palnis of the hands. Evi- 
dentis these processes Were 
tremely slow. vet for ages, from 
carhest these were the 
methods m use down to about the 
fime that Columbus discovered 
America. During all this time the 
only implement used in spinning 
was a stick, usually about eight to 
twelve inches long, to which was 
altached the end of the thread 
which was being twisted and upon 
whicn the finished thread was 
wound. Some familiar old pictures 
show the spinner with a _ distafl, 
holding the raw material under one 
arm and the spindle with the drawn 
out and twisted spun yarn wound 
about i', dangling from the other 
hand. Kkgyptian tombs have reveal- 
ed the fact spinning was an early 
art and that very fine varn was 
spun by hand. 


CTOSSWIst’ 


histor \ 


Just about the time that America 
Was discovered. Or probably a little 
later, a new method and a much 
betier one came into use in Europe 
and spread rapidiv throughout the 
western countries.. This invention 
was the spinning wheel. It com- 
bined three important parts the 
spindle to twisi the varn, the distaff 
fo hold the loose raw fibres, and the 
wheel operated either by hand or a 
lreadie to urn the spindle and wind 
the finished varn. At first the dis- 
taff was held in the hand, later it 
was placed in the spinners belt or 
girdle, but someone hit upon the 
iiea of placing it upon the machine, 
thus leaving both hands of the 
operator free to handle the loose 
libres. Who invented the spinning 
wheel no one knows. The idea prob- 
ably came from Persia or. India 
since these countries used spinning 
wheels much earlier than did the 
people of Murope The form of spin- 
ning wheel just described was in 
constant use.in the homes of the 
people almost down to our own 
lime. Many now living have seen 
the spinning wheel in use and here 
and there can be found in old fami- 
ly homes and in museums the spin- 
ning wheels that once whirred mer- 
rily in the making of yarns. A 
hundred years ago no home was 
complete without a spinning wheel, 

In 1764 a man named James Har- 


graves, laborer of Blackburn, Eng- 
land, invented a machine which he 
called the spinning “Jenny” which 
iwisted severl threads at one lime 
instead of the single thread of the 
common spinning wheel. In 1/69 a 
spinning machine of different type 
was invented in England by a barber 
named Arkwright. Both machines 
into use rapidly, especially Ark- 
wrights, which made the better 
varn. Next came an improvemen! 
by Samuel Crompton of Bolton who 
combined the good ideas of both 
machines and called his invention 
the spinning mule. Improvements 
have since been made in this ma- 
chine from time to time but the 
spinning mule is still in use today. 

During the last fifty years the 
main improvements have been by 
way. of increasing speed, and mak- 
ing the operations more and more 
automatic. The speed now is ten 
thousand turns in one minute. Mod- 
ern machinery is able to do all of 
lie processes quickly and evenly 
which were formerly done so labori- 
ously. it has been estimated today 
that there are about one hundred 
and fifty million cotton spindles in 
operation in the world and about 
twenty-five per cent of these are in 
the United States. 


Weaving is one of the most an- 
cient of arts and originated with the 
primilive needs of shelter and cloth- 
ing. Weaving in some form has 
been practiced by all peoples, from 
the earliest recorded ages. Weaving 
consists essentially of an interlacing 
of two sets of threads running in 
directions at right angles of each 
other. Biblical and classical history 
give many proofs of the early use 
of the art. Simple weaving pro- 
cesses were used by even the lowest 
savage tribes. especially in making 
mats and baskets and in interlacing 
ihe bark and twigs for huts and 
lents. Almost as universal is the 
making of some kinds of cloth out 
of woven goods. For this the 
simplest arrangement used by the 
ancients, a method still employed by 
savage people was the fastening of 
ihe warp threads between two con- 
venient objects on the ground. ahd 
ihen weaving the threads back and 
forth through the warp threads in 
ihe same manner as in darning. 
This gave the simplest form of the 
loom. The early hand looms of 
many countries are most interest- 
ing and may be studied in many 
museums. The Indian looms are 
especially worthy of study to 
Americans. but the early looms of 
all countries have the same char- 
acteristics. The first improvement 
was a device by which alternate 
threads could be drawn away from 
the others so the filling could be 
passed through. This device was 
called the heddle. The fil'ing thread 
was carried through the two layers 
of warp threads by means of a 
shutlle which was thrown by hand. 
The threads were drawn up close by 
means of a batten, and later by an 
improvement known as the “Reed.” 

Continued on Page 31) 
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LE.F. HOUGHTON CO. 


VIM Leather Belt or 
Direct Electric Driver 


The first cost of VIM leather belt. including the me- 
chanical drive is usually considerably less than the first 
cost of electric drive. 


VIM Belting often does better work, is more satisfac- 
tory, more efficient, and more economical. 


There is no question but that high grade belt drive is 
preferable to direct electric drive on most industrial ma- 
chinery. Particularly when properly designed and fitted, 
belt drive is decidedly better. Of course this is not Tin the Dest dlece of cab-teuned belt 
ALWAYS true. Electric drive in its proper place is ing you can find, and a piece of VIM 


ym the same string, and hold them in a 
unbeatable. bucket of boiling water for about five 
minutes. Judge the results of the test 

Unfortunately, too many use vegetable tanned leather edema 


belting, and modern vegetable (so-called oak) tanned 
leather is notoriously poor. 


Owing to the miserable performance of this poor grade 
of belting, many textile manufacturers have switched over 
to electric drive. They decided that because vegetable 
tanned belting failed to give satisfaction, ALL belting 
would do the same. They were mistaken, but we can 
hardly blame them. 


There would have been no such changing to electric 
drive if all machines had been equipped with VIM Double a piece of VIM Leather in a 
, vise and pull up the vise as tight as 
Leather Belting. possible. Double the leather the other 
wav and repeat the operation. Try the 
We suggest that all textile men investigate this im- came with the best piece of oak-tanned 
portant matter carefully to assure themselves that we leather you can buy. The result will 
are not trying to “put something over. : 
At the right, for instance, are some of the most severe 
tests that can be made—tests that ANYBODY can make. 


An expensive testing laboratory is not necessary to prove 
that VIM Belting has no equal. 


There are other simple tests, but we haven't room on 
this page to illustrate and describe them. They are con- 
tained in our 64-page booklet, “The Belt that puts the 
pull in the Pulley.” Write for a copy. 


Take a piece of oak-tanned leather 


Or, better still, let us have our Houghton Man in your belting and rub against a smooth sur | it i TU 
IL JUL 1 vicinity call on you to tell you what VIM Belting is doing face such as a glass or greg — res i 
The same W 
for others, No cost to you. No obligation. No em- tha sme wih VIM: Thi 
barrassment to anybody. ping properties of each. 
ATLANTA, GA. NORTH PHILADELPHIA. PA. GREENSBORO,NC. 
BALTIMORE, MD. GREENVILLE,S.C. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. RICHMOND,VA. ST.LOUIS, MO. HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. “AND ALL OVER THE WORLD” LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Practical Discussions By Practical Men 


Sizing 20s Yarns. 


Editor: 

Will some one give me the proper 
amount of all compounds to use in 
a Sizing mixture and he direc!trons 
for eooking to get the best results 
on 20s varn, making 3.40 four-har- 
ness twilis Puzzled. 

Solutionizing Goods. 
kditor: 
In solutionizing goods which of 


the two chemicals will cause fabrics 
lo absorb the mos! 


calcium chloride” 


Epsom 


mois ure, 


saits o7 


: The Need of Doubling. 


We are considering mtroducing a 
ong draft system of spinning: in our 
mill We now have onlv 288 doub- 
lings, and if we discontinue the las! 
DFOCECSS oO} We will jose the 
bpenetit of one-half of our doublings 
and have onlv 144 doublings We 
have the following process: 


1 bale breaker; 1 opener: 1 finigh- 
; 


Caraing : 


rawing 6 into 1: 10 x 5 


resses OF 


slubbers: & x’ 4 roving frames 2 into 

|; total 288 doublings. What is the 

best wav to adap! a good long draf! 

svtem to our mill? te ae 
Rigid Lamp Hangers. 

l.ditor: 

In our spinning room ‘here is a 
yreat deal of vibration. Our electrie 
lamps are suspended by rigid hang- 
ers. That is, they are not suspend- 
ed Dy cords, but by piping—the 
Cleetriec wiring passing down 
through the piping. Now the vibra- 
lion breaks as many as a couple 
dozen lamp filaments per week. Can 
some mill man or electrician advise 
us what is best to do? 

Asst. Supt. 
Cans Too Full on Cards. 
kditor: 

Our card tenders fill therr Cans Luo 
full. As there is not a slep-motlion 


to the card when the cans are over- 
tilled. as if is not desirable to 
have a card stop each time the can 


aba 


is Tull, what is the best way to regu- 
late this matter? Card. 
Answer to L. D. K. 
Editor: 
I D. K. wants to know if cards 


need to be stripped by hand or by 
rolls, being stripped by 
vacuum when the vacuum System is 
used? 


besides 


As IL am using the vacuum system 
Of stripping, will say that while the 


Vacuum is a wood thine and 
removes the dust evil from roll 
stripping, and also removes all fine 


libres, and stripping the cards gen. 
erally very well, there many 
foreign substances like seed 
bark, hulls, 


are 
Lie ps, 


ind snarled and matted 


writer 


The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin is open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 
information on technical questions or are willing to help “the other 
fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 

The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 
proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 

The interchange of ideas between superintendents and overseers 
develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 
practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to join 
in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week 
Do not hesitate because vou do not feel that you are an experienced 
We will take care of that part of it —Editor. 


tufts of cotton which become lodged 


ind fastened bhetween the ecard 
c.othing wires. Some bent wires 
and hooked end wires retain coarse 
matter and some good cotton which 
the ecard cannot throw up into the 
Lop flats nol release to he passed 
through the ecard. And even the 
powerful suction of the vacuum 


remove these things 


necessary 


cleaner cannot 


Therefore hecomes 


roller strip the cards often enough 
to keep the card clothing from get- 
ting overloaded and clogged and 
thus preventing good carding. This 
should be done once per week on 
heavy carding And on finer work 
as often as is needed to make good 
wor] Manager 
Answer to Overseer. 

kadhitor: 

What ts “good doffing?” is asked 


by “Overseer.” The technical points 
ft efficiency im order to have “good 
doting may be summed up in the 
followine list: 

|. Have the doff boxes ready 

’ Have the bobbins ready 

This means to have enough dof- 
ling trucks and bobbins on hand so 
that the doffers will have no excuse 
nor impedimert in the way 

4%. Be sure to start doffing on 
[rit 

Have no (wo frames sLopped at 

>» NO more than one or two ends 
down after dotfing. 

6. No lost time doffing§ per 
irame 

7. Every bobbin full and counted 


8 Bobbins not overfilled. 

9 Bobbins not underfull 

10. No full bobbins on the floor. 
li. No empty bobbins on the floor. 
i2. Doff ends pieced up without 


snarling nor piecing too high up on 
the bobbin. 
Answer to Progressive. 
Kditor: 
Progressive’s question as to “why 


not have spiral Fears OD PoVv- 


ing and spinning frames’ attracts 
mv attention. As | am using some 
spiral draft gears on my splhhineg 
Irames now, it may be of interest to 
“Progressive to know that they are 
the coming thing for draft gears 
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More of them will be used in the 
future. They are now being intro- 
duced on the. back rolls in connec- 
tion with a prominent system of 


draft. In passing, the advan- 
tages of using spiral gears are as 
less breakage of teeth, and 


fone 


Iollows: 


“1 smoother transmission of power 
from roll to roll. With spur gears, 
here cannot be more than a coup 
of teeth engaged at one time. But 
with spiral gears, there are five 
leeth engaged at one time in trans- 


They also make less 
noise. The wonder is that machin- 
ery makers have not introduced 
spiral gears before or that mill men 
have not demanded them. 
Mechanic. 


mitting power. 


Answer to Spinner. 


hditor: 

ls a wooden cone necessary on a 
bobbin when spinning warp yarn 
with a fiiling wind? No. Absolute- 
iv not. The wooden cone or 
removed for more rea- 
one. First, it will make 
for much more yarn on the 
hobbin. ‘This will reduce the cost 
of spooling. The frames will be 
ajotfed less often. It will be easier 
‘Oo plece up the doff ends. 

More varn can be produced be- 

: frames will doff less often. 


cL the 
Lastivy a cone at the bottom of a 


core 
snould pe 
than 


SOTIS 


hobbin grow too fast at the wrong 
place and is the cause of much ex- 
cessive ballooning. When the cone 
is removed by turning it off and 
bringing the bobbin size all the 
same to the full length of the tra- 


verse. irom ex- 


coned bobbin 


less ends wil! break 
patiooning. <A 


CMssive’ 


is hol even now considered hneces- 
sary when. making filling for weav- 
ing M. H. 


Cross-Dyeing All-Cotton 
Fabrics 


\ process is now being developed 
which will permit the production of 
iwo-color effects on all-eotton fah- 
by means of the dye bath with- 
the of colored yarn. The 
method is that of the cross-dyeing 
Process as hitherto applied Lo fab- 
rics made of acetate silk and cotton, 


ric 


or acetate and viscose yarns, with 
the tmportant difference that only 
colton yarn is used in Warp and 


weft. The cotton fabric to be cross- 
dyed consists partly—say in either 
warp or weft—or ordinary cotton 
and partly of esterified cotton, a 
cotton treated in such a way that it 
will only absorb certain colors. The 
cloth is dipped in the dye bath con- 
laining the selection of colors, and 
when it emerges the untreated por- 
fion has absorbed one color and the 
esterified yarn the other, the effect 
being that of a fabric woven of 
colored yarn. 

The manufacture of esterified cot- 
ton is now being developed by the 


Sandoz Chemical Company. The 
process consists in converting the 
cotton yarn into a cellulose ester, 


which has all the properties of cel 
lulose acetate silk. It ts a distant 
step forward on immunized cotton, 
since it is more stable in its results 
The advantage of the process, apar'!t 
from the fact that it permits the 
cheap and rapid production of two- 
color effects on all cotton fabries, is 
that it tends to lessen the risks of 
fashion changes in the sense thal 
fabrics can be woven of bleached 
yarn and need not be dyed until 
they are actually required. At 
present esterified cotton is being 
produced in this country on a small 
scale, though a company is now be- 
nig formed to exploit the process 
commercially. Manchester Guar- 
dian. 


Cutler-Hammer Opens 
Pacific Coast Offices 


After January ist, 1928, the Paciltic 
coast offices of the Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, manufaciurers of 
eleclrie motor control apparatus 
and allied lines, will be handled by 
their own Pacific coast sales offices, 
al 970 Fo.som street, San Francisco: 


229 Boyd street, Los Angeles; 22032 
First Avenue, South, Seattle 

The new sales district will be in 
charge of Fred H. Oberschmidt, a 
member of the Cutler-Hammer or- 
ganization for over fifteen years. 


\ssociated with Mr.I Oberschmidt at 
the Francisco headquaters of- 
lice will be A, A. Tuffert and George 
P. stone. Thomas N. Bristow will 
be in charge of the Seattle office and 
Kdward G. Nelson of the Los Angeles 
office. 

Complete stocks of standard items 


san 


i the Cutler-Hammer line will be 
carried at all Pacific coast offices. 
lhe line is very extensive, including 
al types of A. C. and D. C. motor 
control, the “Harland” electric 
drive for paper machines, Magnetic 
clutches, lifting magnets, magnetic 


brakes, “Thomas” gas meauring in- 
struments, motor operaled “Dean” 
valve control—and a complete cata- 


log Of wiring devices and special 
switches. 

The establishment of these new 
sales offices is in line with the 


Cutler-Hammer policy of serving its 
customers direct wherever possible. 


lt is the second new sales district 


lo be opened within a short period— 


| 
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an office at Atlanta, Ga., having re- of 33 1-3 per cent ad valorem on silk underwear from the United States remained fairly stabie within recent 


cently been established. and rayon products was put into to England have been steadily di- years. The figures for the first 10 
Special arrangements have been’ effect in June, 1925: and since that minishing during the past three months of 1925, 1926, and {927 are 
completed whereby production and lime imports into England of hos- years. For exampie, cotton 1.909.990, 1.672.807. and {867.348 
shipment of special equipment for iery composed of such materials underwear exports from the United dozen, respectively. On the other 
the coast, built in the Cutler-Ham- have decreased sharply, accompa- States to England during 1926 hand, imports of silk and rayon 
mer factories at Milwaukee and nied by an increase in domestic amounted to 141,936 dozen, valued hosiery have decreased very mate- 
New York, will be given preferred production. Shortly after the im- at $916,530. During the first half of rially since the imposition of the 
attention. position of the duty on silk and 1927, shipments declined to 16,040 duty, which became effective on 
‘ rayon products manufacturers of dozen, worth $95,641 July 1, 1925. During the first 10 

British Manufacturers cotton knit goods applied for tariff The request for a duty on cotton months of 1925, 1926, and 1927 im- 


: protection and were given a hearing yarn was made by the Yorkshire Ports of silk and rayon hosiery 
Seek Tariff Protection by the committee appointed by the Master Cotton Spinners’ and Dou- shown together in British statis- 


board of trade. In July, 1926, the blers’ Association, and it came as a es) totalled 1,526,398, 653,776, and 


Consular Report committee turned down the appli- surprise to spinners in other sec- 697,138 dozen pairs, respectively 
TEADILY increasing imports into cation, stating that the information lions of England. Spinners in Lan In explaining why a duty on cot- 
England of cotton and wool knit furnished was not sufficiently defi- cashire, the center of the British ton yarn is sought. the secretary of 
eoods and certain kinds of fine cot. nite to enable if to come to any = eotton industry, apparently have the Yorkshire Maat an Cotton Spin- 
fon yarn led British manufacturers conclusion in the matter. However, nothing to do with the movement ners’ and Doublers’ Association 
of such products to seek tariff pro- in its report the committee went on for protection. It is admitted that stated that “hare jis fA shortage of 


tection under the safeguarding of "record as being in favor of gviing conditions in the Lancashire cotton 


Pin trade through foreigners dumping 
industries act. Hearings on the knif the manufacturers an opportunity industry are far from satisfactory, 


their surplus yarns here at three 


goods application began on Decem- ‘© Submit fresh evidence on the but spinners have not given much pence a pound less than we can ge! 
ber 7 at the industrial court. West- @uestion of costs of production and thought to tariff protection, since for ours.” It is argued that there is 
y minster, but the board of trade has the effect of mass production and  jmports have been confined largely already a duty on lace and that 
not yet decided if the cotton yarn ‘S!andardization on such costs in to yarns competing with Yorkshire spinners supplying yarn to lace 
manufacturers’ petition should be ©4S8e8 imports increased, accompa- products. A great part of Lanca- manufacturers should also receiv 
considered. It seems unlikely, how- "led by an increase in unemploy-_ shire’s production of yarn, further- tariff protection. That Yorkshire 
ever, that they will be given an Ment. more, goes into export trade, where doublers have been suffering a long 
opportunity to present their case, When British importers began Lo as most of the cotton yarn produced fime is well known. according ty 


since spinners in Yorkshire are the purchase smaller quantities of silk in Yorkshire is consumed by the 
only ones who have requested a and rayon goods, as a consequence’ British lace and knitting industries 
(huty, Manufacturers in) Lancashire. of higher prices caused by the duty, The steady increase iT) the imports from Belgium considerably cheaper 
where approximately two-thirds of American exporters suffered more of cotton hosiery into the United ‘than the Yorkshire doublers can sell 
ihe cotton spindles of England are than any others, since the United Kingdom during the past three years it. That imports of cotton yarn into 
located, have shown little interest States had been supplying the bulk has been responsible for the Board England have increased during the 
ihus far in the request for tariff of such Imports. Despite the fact of Trade granting a rehearing. Dur- past year is evident from official 


English trade journals, since the 
lace trade has been buying yarn 


protection. {hat an increase in the imports of ing the first 10 months of 1925 im- British figures which show that 

In requesting a duty on cotton cotton hosiery followed closely the ports Lotalled 41,587,134 dozen pairs during the first 10 months of 1997 
and woot knit goods, British manu- decline in imports of silk and rayon The figure stood at 2.347.066 for the 
facturers are attempting to obtain knit goods, the business has been corresponding period of 1926 and these imports amounted to 8,010,727 
the same protection now granted to placed largely in Germany, and 2,977,022 for the 10 months of 1927. pounds, as against 6,050,410 pounds 


the silk and rayvon industry \ duty shipments of cotton hosiery and Receipts of cotton underwear have in the corresponding period of 1926. 


Points of 
Superiority 


1—Fibre Washers 


FIARE WASHER 


rour 


UNBREAKAGLE SPRING 


ELECTED WOOO 


UNIFORM IN GIZE AND QUALITY 


2—Four Groove Unbreakable Spring 


S$—Selected Air-Dried Wood 
Uniform in Size and Quality 


MADE SECI 


EXTRA 42MOOTH FiINige 


i—Extra Smooth Finish 


The J.H. WILLIAMS CO. 


Millbury, Mass. 


5—Tips Made Secure 


i—New One-Piece Eye 
7—Outside Leg in Eye 
in ve 


Also Quick Deliveries 
Important. On Heddle Frames 


GEORGE F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 
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HE value of forermn trade as an 


effective even though relatively 
moderate stabilizer of our general 
business position Was Hhevel mure 


than in 1927. 
54.0275. 000.000 


demonstrated 
Exports Wil! exceed 
and attain the substantial increase 
of 18 per cent in volume and 2% per 


clearly 


cent in value over 1926, the dis- 
crepancy being due to declining 
prices. This gratifying result repre- 
sents a steady, normal rate of ad- 
vance and was achieved in consid- 
erable measure by the efforts of 
several industries which, having 
sullered a slackening of domestic 


trade hHelow the record igures of 
iv26, due in par! to price declines, 


reciive 
exploitation of 


found a most helpful co 
through the more 
overseas markets 
Phis expansion in our exports, to- 
gether with a de in the value 
our imports has resulted in 
doubling our “favorabl 
lrade which will exceed 
‘he largest since 1924. It should be 
noted, of course, that this “favo 
able” factor is modified by heavy in- 


balance of 
£7 00.000 000 


creases during the year of many in- 
visible items such as foreign loans, 
jourists expenditures and imm)- 
grant remittances. Our foreign toans 
during the year will reach the 


and 
has had a considerable ef- 
the volume ot our 
There was also a 
eXPen- 
dilures abroad which were substan- 
lialiv in excess of the 


record yvoiume ol! 000 000) 


doubtless 


Ll ade. 


Im ne! 
export 


Increase in our tourtrst 


S761 000.000 


igure tor 1926. 

Aithough domestic business was 
somewhat adversely affected by a 
sag in industrial prices, the trend 


since mid-year has been upward and 


ligures in general for December 
been nearly up to the average for 
the year 1926. Then too there have 
peen a number of other reassuring 
developments in the domestic situa- 


Lian S Lit as Lie 


improved conditions 


in the livestock. leather. and shoe 
mdustries which had not previous',s 
shared in the general prosperity. 


most lines of 
ie to be reasonably low, 
is ample money available 
ut moderate rates which, forlunate- 
iv, has not thus far stimulated any 
undue credit inflation. Agricultura! 
prduction and prices have show 

improvement and 
lion has continued to expand, ben 


Accumulated stocks in 
Foods contin 


and there 


marked consum) 


liting both producers and distrib 
Bu lding activities auring ait 


‘losing weeks of the year have heen 
fully up to the 1926 record, 
ihe total for the year to 
l only a fraction of 1 per 


Decembe1 
cent 
according to 


there are 


isl year, and 


lj CODIpe- 
lent 


Indicauons 


observe! ~ 


that 1928 may be even bette 
During the early months of 1927, 


industrial production continued at 
or near the high level of the preced- 


ing year. Then came the usual sum 


mer seasonal slump, but the reecoy- 
ery. im the autumn was not as mark- 
ed as had been hoped However, 
many individual industries have 
operated at a‘higher level than a 
vear ago and at the present time 
there are distinct evidences of an 


upward trend. 
Employment indices fell off slight- 


Exports Increased in 1927 


By Julius Klein, Director, Ss. 


ly during the summer months partly 
ihe 
mentioned above, but in 
of the general in- 
crease in efficiency of production im 
rv. Labor-saving machin- 


as the resuit of the recession in 


industries 
‘ause 


aiso be 


part 


ery is being introduced into Ameri- 
can industry at a very rapid rate. 
The census of manufactures shows 


that the number of workers employ- 
ed in factories in this country de- 
creased nears 100.000 hetween 1923 
ind 1925, although the physical oul- 
these atctories was consider- 
ably increased This has not in- 
volved a corresponding increase in 
unemployment, however, because a 
large portion of the released labor 
has gone into non-manufacturing 
lines, such as garages and service 
and furthermore, new in- 
iries are springing up to absorb anys 
labor surplus. 


pul 


stations. 


In the field of distribution. whole- 
sale and retail trade has shown 
some recession. due to the autumn 


months to the unseasonably warm 
weather which prevailed over most 


of the country. Reports, however, 
indicate a large holiday trade run- 
ning m the case of larger cities 
about 8 per cent over last year, and 
it is likely that most of the defi- 


ciency was made up with the change 
it wealher conditions 

\ gratifying indication of the re- 
covery of the world’s business since 
he holocaust of 1914-18 is the 
the other industrial 
nations also have shown substantial 
their own export trade. 
he combined figures for 10 leading 
Kuropean covering the 
lirst nine months of 1927, indicate an 
| per cent in value of 
exports compared with the corres- 
ponding period of 1926. secause of 
the decline in world price levels, the 


fact 
most of 
imcreases 


COUNTIES, 


rease i 


quantitative increase in European 
export trads was even larger than 
ihe 18 per cent advance of the 
lnited States. Of the 10 countries. 
only Norway showed smaller . ex- 
ports than in 1926. The increase in 


trade of the United Kingdom in 
v2; is largely explained by the fact 
i926 trade was somewhal! curtailed 
result of the coal strike and 
Inactivity of many 
industrial establishments. 
he exports of 


ihe 
aS a 
ihe consequent 


igeregate 


iries outside of Kurope Were some- 
what smaller in value during 1927 
than in 1926, but this was largely 
due to the deeline in ‘Ommodity 
prices Exports of Canada during 
he first nine months of 1927 were 
l4> per cent smaller in value than 
a year earlier, while export values 
it tour important Asiatic countries 
declined hy pel cent DOCAUSE of 
the fall in prices of rubber and 
other staples of that section. 
Importance of Sales Effort. 
In considering the trend of our 


lorelign trade by major groups of 
should be borne in 
mind that the volume of exports of 
wholly and partly finished manu- 
which in 1927 comprised 
per cent of our total ex- 
were about 30 per cent 
is determined largely 


commodities if 


lactures 
nearly 60 
ports (they 
mn 1901-1905 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


by the extent and effectiveness of 
our sales efforts. Especially is this 
the case with many outstanding 


American specialties automobiles, 
office appliances, labor saving ma- 
chinery, etc., the increasing quanti- 
whose exports amply sub- 
stantiate the efficiency of our fac- 
tories and particularly of our over- 
salesmanship. The progress 
made in these fabricated lines in 


lies of 


seas 


1927 should effectually dispel even 
further any remaining fears as to 
the futility of our competing with 


‘the reviving “trade masters” of the 

lid world. 

Our exports of finished manufac- 
tures have increased in each of the 
last five vears, and in 1927 were over 
50 per cent higher in vaiue than in 
1922. 

There has been an increase of 
about 10 per cent in the value ol! 
our exports of semi-manufacturers 
during the last vear as a result of 
larger sales of copper and lumber 
abroad. J 

Turning to regional distribu- 
tion of our trade in 1927, as com- 
pared with 1926, the United States 
has exported more merchandise to 
all continents except Oceania. There 
has been a particularly large gain, 
amounting to about 14 per cent, in 
our exports to Canada, based in 1) 
months tigures, and that country ad- 
vanced to first place in our trade, 
supplanting the United Kingdom. 
which has that position 
throughout most of the history of 
the United States. 


the 


Exports to Europe have shown a 
considerable growth during the last 


vear, 3 per cent as compared with 
1926. in consequence of the con- 
tinued economic recovery of that 


continent. This trade expansion, 
however, has been only partially re- 
ected in the values reported, on ac- 
count of the fact that prices of sev- 
eral of the most important ecommo- 
difies purchased from the United 
States by European nations have 
averaged substantially lower than a 
vear earlier. Among the European 
countries, exports to Germany,. Bel- 
rium, the Netherlands, and Russia 
have shown the largest gains, while 
those to the United Kingdom. 
France, and Italy have been smaller 
in value than in 1926. Cotton con- 
signed to Germany in the firs! nine 
months of the year was 80 per cent 
greater in quantity and 46 per cent 
higher in value than in the corres- 
ponding period a vear earlier. Rus- 
sia has shown about as large an in- 
crease im its purchases of cotton, 
while Belgium has purchased more 
wheat and motor vehicles. 

The imports of the United States 
will show a decline of about 5 per 
cent during the last vear, with an 
approximate value of $4.220.000.000. 
There has been, however, a very 
substantial decrease in import 
prices during the year, so the quan- 
lity of goods imported was actually 
larger than that in 1926. and was also 
larger than in any earlier vear on 
record. 


Imports from every continent of 


18 


have decreased in value 
The most pronounced 


the world 
during 1927. 


declines have been in our imports 
from Oceania and America. Pur- 
chases from Europe, on the other 


hand, have been only slightly. small- 
er in value than in 1926, and actually 
larger in physical volume 

In summarizing our foreign trade 
for 1927, we may say that it has con- 
finued to show remarkable growth 
in spite of a general lowering in 
worid price levels and a 
reduction in the activity of domestic 
business as compared with 1926 
record figures. Our exports have 
shown a substantial growth, indicat- 
ing a further strengthening of our 
position in world markets, while the 
maintenance of our imports atl 
aboul the same high level as in 1926 
ndicates the general prosperity of 
this country. 


moderate 


Nelson Group of Mills 
Consider Merger 
The directors of the Lenoir Cotton 
Mills, Lenoir, N. C.. Whitnel Mills. 
W hitnel, Hudson Manufacturing 
Company, Hudson, and the Moore 
Cotton Mills, Lenoir, have called a 
meeting of the stockholders on 
January 10, to consider granting an 
option of these four mills to Flint 
Uo., New-York. Thais action is be- 
ing proposed with a view of having 
ihese mills included in the proposed 
inerger of carded varn miils now 
being undertaken by Flint & Co. and 
Frank L. Walton, vice-president of 
the Farish Co., New York. 


In making the above announce- 
ment, J. L. Nelson, treasurer of al}! 
of the abve mills stated that the 


Caldwell and Nelson Mills. which are 
also operated under the same man- 
agement are not included in the 
proposed action, these plants being 
operated on combed yarns. 


A Letter 


The Wilson Company 


Greenville, S. € 
Dec. 20, 1927 
Mr. David Clark. 
southern Textile Bulletin. 
Charlotte, N. 
Dear Mr. Clark: 


Today happening to drop into a 


popular price store on search of 
some Colton Wrapping twine. Thad 
some difficulty in finding it. Thev 
had for sale ordinary - jute twine. 
shoe makers’ thread. paper twine 
and another nondescript sort. and 
away down in the far end of the 


store I found a ball of cotton twine 
I was looking for and this was made 
al some point in New York State 

[t strikes me that the eotton world 
would be helped very materially if 
in the South only cotton twine v 
used for wrapping purposes and 
certainly it could be made as strong 
and answer every purpose for which 
any other cord is used. 

Thanking you fo your attention. 
I am, 


as 


Yours very truly, 
W. LINDSAY WILSON. 
President. 
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Business Outlook Fer 1928 


By M. Feiker, Managing Director, 


HE information contained in the 

foilowing article ts based upon 
answers to a questionnaire seni by 
a committee of the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc. to 100 editors of 
the papers holding membership in 
that organization The Associated 
Business Papers, of which this pub- 
lication is a member, is composed of 
the leading business papers of the 
eountry. The summary of ‘their 
opinion on business conditions dur- 
ing 1927 and comment on the prob- 
able trend in 1928 is unusually in- 
teresting and authoritative Kaitor. 

Intensive selling and pressure [o 
lower production costs characterized 
business for 1927, and 1923 will de- 
velop along the lines of the year just 
closing, according to the consensus 
of one hundred editers of rade, in- 
dustrial and professional journals in 
answer to a questionnaire sen: [0 
them bv the National Conference of 
Business Paper Ejidtors and the As- 
sociated Business Papers. Business 
is sound. There are no indications 
of a slump, but rather delinite indl- 
cations of increase in several lines 
No excess inventories are reported 
either in wholesale or retail, except 
in a few speciallies where the mar- 
ket has been over-estimated. Farm 
buving power will be larger in 1925. 

Indexes of trade which measure 
week to week activities, such as 
electric power used, output of pig 
iron and steel ingots, building con- 
struction, freight loadings are slight- 
lv over or slightly under those of 
1926. Power used in 1927 increased 
seven per cent over the previous 
vear. Pig iron totaled 36,300,000 
fons, putting 1927 in eighth place 
among pig vears. Steel ingot oul- 
put was aboul eight per cent less 
for 1927 than in 1926, making (927 
fifth among years of largest output. 
Total construction was down, but 
up two and one-half per cent in In- 
dustrial building and eleven per cen! 
in heavy construction. 

Editors of papers report increased 
pressure to reduce production and 
selling costs, higher specialization in 
machinery, wide-spread 
ment of obsolete and inefficient ma- 
chinery, aggressive market finding, 
reduction in size and intensive de- 
velopment of jobbing areas. There 
is likewise a genuine desire to keep 
wages al their present level in all 
the basic industries and manulac- 
turers and merchants are seeking to 
continue with narrow. profit mar- 
gins Wilhout reducing wages or rais- 
ing prices. Some trades show soften- 
ing in prices, but most trends indi- 
cate price of 1928 about the same 
as 1927. Volume of railroad freight 
declined especially in the latter part 
of 1927, but in common with other 
trades there is expectation of an 1n- 
crease in freight during 1928. Gross 
revenue of bus lines was 25 per cent 
higher in 1927 than in 1926 and total 
pay rolis were up 30 per cent. Vol- 
ume of water borne freight was 
slightiy creater in 1927 thun, in 1926, 
and tonnage rates he.d steady. 


replace- 


General construction is reported 
lower due to reduction of residential 
building, with industrial construc- 


Associated Business Papers, Inc 


(ion and ceriain classes of pupil 
works building very muck incrcasea., 
Heavy construction 1s eleven per 
cent higher, industmal construction 
is two and one-half per cent higher, 
electric light and power plant con- 
struction aboul tive per cent 
1926, with an estimated additiona! 
five per cent increase in (928. It 
is expected thal some $440,000 0009 
will be invested in construction and 
equipmen! in the electric hght and 
power industry in 1928. During 192; 
a million dollars a day was spent for 
new hospital buildings, and the rate 
for next vear will be higher. 

In the automotive Industry expen- 
ditures for new plants were large! 
in 1927 than in 1926 due especially 
io one or two very large construc- 
lion enterprises and the remodelling 
of the Ford pliant. New consiruciion 
n the textile field increased with an 
accompanying fact that many obso- 
lele plants were modernized or dis- 
mantied. HRehabilitation of private 
power plants continued through 
i027 and promises to be still more 
active in 1928, 

High specialization in machiners 
io reduce production costs marked 
several pasic industries. In the cot- 
ton and ravon division of the textile 
industries plants have been brought 
up to very high efficiency Slee! 
mills average 75 per cent of capa- 
city in 1927 agaist 83 per cent in 
1926; pig iron capacity 73 per cen! 
in 1927 against 80 per cent in 1926. 
In metalworking lines the average 
of working operations was about 15 
per cent tess than in 1926. Nineteen 
iwenlv-eght is expected equal 
i927. Railway equipment! was used 
lo greater efficiency in 1927. In the 
furniture trades there was aboul 00 
per cent use of equioment. 

The tofal pay rolls in practically 
ill industries commented upon by 
these editors were less in 1927 than 
in 1926. The notable ¢xeceptions 
were in ihe field of transportation. 
Railroad payrolls were advanced 
about 60,000,000 and those of the 
companies operating bus lines in- 
creased 30 per cent. Although there 
was a general shrinkage in aggre- 
gate payrolls the hourly rate for 
workers changed litiie anu there are 
no important indications of down- 
ward wage revisions diring the 
Comme year. 

Prices throughout 1927 are report- 
ed as slightly lower and inargin of 
profil less but the outlook for 1928 
is generally considered favorable 
with. some slight price increases. 
Pig iron prices during 1927 averaged 
ten per cent less than in 1926 and 
steel prices were four or five per 
cent less. The protits of steel com- 
panics for the first nine months were 
from 15 to 20 per cent less than for 
lhe same period in 1926. 

In general the close of 19?7 finds 
ihe industries of the United States 
with stocks which deviate little 
from the volume at the close of 1926, 
reflecting continued hand-to-mouth 
buying. In the oil fields the total! 
stocks of crude and refined products 
increased about twelve per cent dur- 
ing this year, In the paint industry 
(Continued on Page 29 


Boston, Mass. 
159 High Street 


CuiIcaco, IL. 
305 W. Randolph St. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
220 West Ist Street 


quality of 
GDC 


dyestuffs 


n-¢€-v-e-r disappoints 


HERE is no 

compromise 
with quality in the produc- 
tion of G D C dyestuffs. 


It is this surety of excel- 
lence—this knowledge that 
the dyestuff factor in your 
processes is reliable — that 
appeals to discerning users. 
G D C dyestuffs have estab- 
lished a particular standard 
which makes them truly 
representative of quality. 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
111 Arch Street 


PROVIDENCE, I. 
40 Fountain Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


22 Natoma Street 
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d D This shows lbs. under standard 17.79 
ect Ta [ OW Down Draft 140—~Average number of yarns 30.51 
Total breaking strength 1,415, or an average of. 44.22 


and Breaking Strength har shows Ibs. under standard — 18.76 


In this case you will notice that the draft of 120 shows some better advantage thar 
3 | | the others, and in fact shows possibly enough better to counteract the slight advantage 
An interesting test to show a comparison between the number of ends _ that the 100 draft showed in the total summary. 


down in spinning and the breaking strength of yarn when made from a We kept an end breaking record on the spinning for 110 hours in each case taken 
card of 100, 120 and 140 inches was recently made by L. E. Wofford, night at the same time, and under like conditions. For the 110 hours from the draft of 100, 
superintendent of the Inman Mills, Inman, 8. C we had 1,369 ends down. From the draft of 120, we had 1,633 ends down. From the 
on spindies per nour Wi e Ggrait; 3. nds pe spindies per Ww 120 

the Arkwrights, the research organization tf the Sduthern Textile Associa- 


: draft; 5.08 ends per 100 spindles per hour with the 140 draft 
ion, fos findings having been accepted and membership approved, 


| From this we would be inclined to favor the 100 draft. However, with the excep- 

A summary of Mr. Wotllford’s test is given below: tion of ends down it would be hard to draw any very definite conclusion from breaking 

In making this test te determine the ends down and breaking strength of yarns strength comparisons, as there is very slight advantage shown in either case and there 
made from cards drafting 100, 120 and 140 inches, we put the correct draft gear on the could possibly be an argument as to whether the advantage in ends down in the 100 


card to make the correct draft, and then owing to the fact that we were short of pre draft was due to the shorter draft or whether the advantage was being derived from a 
paratory machinery, we made the right weight lap to make our card sliver 48 grains the slightly heavier yarn as the twist per inch would be slightly more in proportion in this 
same as our standard work. Owing to this we used 11 oz. lap on the 100 draft, 13 oz case. 
lap on the 120 draft and 15 oz. lap on the 140 draft In making this test a hard bolled full inch western cotton was used mixed in the 
From this we made 54 grain first drawing; 56 grain second drawing. On slubbers proportion of 80 per cent middling and 20 per cent strict low 
we made .67 hank roving, on intermediate 1.84 hank roving and on speeders 5.05 hank The twist used was follows: 
roving. This gives us a drait of 4.44 on first drawing. 4.82 on second drawing; 4.48 on Slubbers 1.08 turns per inch 
slubbers; 5.46 on intermediate and 6.46 on speeders and 10.10 on spinning. Intermediates 176 turns per oe, 
We weighed 312 weighings on each test and trom this we secured 32 like weighings Speeders Ree turns per inch 
comparing the daily weighings. From which we give the following: Spinning 26.20 turns per inch 
Draft 100, 312 weighings—Average number of yarns 29.91 sande 
Total. breaking strength 14,362, or an average of 46.03 Spartanburg Mill Dividends Total $616, 973 
This shows Ibs. under standard : 18.24 
Draft 120—-Average number of varns 30.89 
Total breaking strength 13,868, or an average of 44.45 Cotton mills of Spartanburg County, 8S. C., paid a total of $616.973 for 
this shows lbs. under standard 17.77 the six months period.ending January ist, 1927. A compilation of the divi- 
Drait 140—Average number of yarns 31.13 dends by A. M. Law & Co., of Spartanburg, shows that these dividends are 
This shows Ibs. under standard 18.66 $12,500 above those paid out for a similar period last year. 
Total breaking strength 13,442, or an average of 43.08 In commenting on the earnings of these mills, A, M. Law & Co., issued 


Therefore, it would look like the draft of 100 shows slightly better breaking strength the tollowing statement: 
of yarn was somewhat heavier than in the others. This might account for the slight ,_, paid at other than this period Inman, for example, paid 3% per cent 
favor in- breaking strength 


ae on ils preferred October ist The total would be greatly increased shou'd 
From the 32 like weighings we found the following results: 


/ the pro-rata investment of vrious companies who have plants in Spartan- 
Dratt 100—-Average number of yarns : $0.51 burg county be included. This would include Pacific Mills plant, Vicior 
Total breaking strength 1,421, or an average of “441 Monaghan Company, Mills’ Mill, Martel Mills, Union-Buffalo Miils and 
This shows to be lbs. under standard 18.57 ite ar ols we 
Draft 120—Average number of varns 30.51 other similar plants. 
Total breaking strength 1,446, or an average of 2 45.19 “The dividends paid by the mulls of Spartanburg country are quite sat- 


The accompanying 
illustration shows a 
2000 k.w., 80% p.f. 
480 v., 60 — 3600 
p. m., condensing 
Steam Turbine unit 
in a prominent in- 
dustrial plant — one 
of the many diversi- 
fied industries using 
ALLIS-CHALMERS 
equipment. 


Sizes from 200 k.w. 
Steam Turbines for Industrial Plants to 35,000 k.w. 


PRODUCTS 
Electrical Machinery Crushing and Cement Machinery 
Steam Turbines Flour Mill Machinery 
Steam Engines Saw Mill Machinery 
Condensers Air Compressors 
Hydraulic Turbines Air Brakes 
Pumping Engines Steam and Electric Hoists 

Centrifugal Pumps Farm Tractors 

M A N U Fa CT U 8 i N G "¢€ c M 2a NY Gas Engines Power Transmission Machinery 
Oil Engines Perforated Metal 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U. 4 A. Mining Machinery Timber Preserving Machinery 


Metallurgical Machinery 
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isfactory. They represent an increase of $12,500 over the corresponding 
period of last year. This increase was due to resump!ion of common Givl- 
dend by Cowpens Mills and to an extra dividend of 1% per cent by D. E. 
Converse Company bringing their total payment at this time to 350,000 
On the other hand Fairmont Company, formerly paving $16,500 semi-an- 
nually, was consolidated with Union-Buffalo Mills of Union and is no longer 
included. During the past three months, both Beaumon! Manufacture 
Company and Arcedia Mills paid » pel cent extra dividends on their com 
mon stocks which would increase the total if dividends paid at other per 
ods than January tst were considered. 

The vear 1927 has been considered quite a satisfactory one by the mil-s 
as earnings were above the average year. The dividends of Spartanburg 
county mills however do not vary greatly as they have always pursued a 
conservative policy of only paying a portion of their earnings in dividends 
and re-investing a considerable amount in their property. 

“The dividends of Spartanburg county compare very favorable wi. li 
other sections of the country: According to figures complied by the U. >. 
Depriment of Commerce the dividends paid by Spartanburg county mil's in 
1926 were 7.57 per cent on the capitalization as compared to 4.09 per cent 
for the mills of New Bedford, Mass., and 2.88 per cent for the mills of Fal 
River. 1927 reports will probably indicate an even better ratio. 
Semi-annual Dividend Disbursements of Mills of Spartanburg County on 

January 1, 192s. 


Mills Dividend Rate 
Per cent 
Arcadia Mills 5 
Arcadia Mills 3%, 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. 3% 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. oe 
I>. Converse Co. 5 
Chesnee Mills 
Clifton Mfg. Co. ee 4 
Cowpens Mills 3% 
Cowpens Mills ‘ 
Drayton Mills 3% 
Enoree Mills 1% QO. 
Inman Mills 3% 
Jackson Mills 
Pacolet Mfe. Co. 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. 3% 
Saxon Mills 3 
Spartan Mills 
Woodruff Cotton Mills 4 


Stock Dividend 
200.000 Cony. 
Pref. 
200.000 Com. 
7% Prd. 
200, 000 6% Prid. 

1 000 Com. 

394,900 Com. 

tom. 
400,000 Com. 

100.000 Prid 

350,000 Prid. 

723.200 Prfd. 

Con. 

345,590 Com. 

OOO.000 Com. LOO 000.00) 

OOO.000 Prfd. 70,000.00) 
YOO O00 Lom. 27 DOO AN) 

000 Com. 
787.000 Com. 


S 
"8.000.000 

7.000 
6,000.00) 
19,7 45.16) 
100,000.00 
14.000.00 
4.00000) 
12 
12,696.00) 
21 000.00 
13,822.10) 


«@ 


SO 00000) 
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Mills Get Tax Refunds 


Washington, D, U.—Relunding of 
illewally collected taxes 
$103,858.087 and allecting approx!- 
mately 240,000 persons were report- 
ed to Congress by Secretary Mellon. 

Among the cotton mills that re- 
ceived tax refunds were the follow- 
ing: 

Rhodhiss Mfe. Co., Rhodhiss, %4,- 
642.60: Ivery Mill Hickory, 
$486.94: Vietory Mig. Fayetle- 
ville, $1,597: Clinchtlield Mig. Co, 
Marion, $15,870; Clara Mig. Co. Gas- 
tonia, $687: Liberty Cotton Mills, 
Liberty, $172; Pomona Cotton Mills, 
Greensboro, $2,541: Thrift Mtg. Co., 
Paw Creek, $1,831; Raeltord Cotton 
Mills, Raefora, $215; Spray Cotton 
Mills, Spray, $809; Highland Cotton 
Mills, High Point, $6,996: Cannon 
Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, $38,957; Climax 
Spinning Co., Belmont, $446; Moores- 
ville Gotton Mills. Mooresvile, %7.- 
654; Pauline, Patricia and Margrace 
Mills. Kings Mountain, $1,664: Mel- 
ville Mfg. Co. Cherryville, 5/71; 
Hall-Kale Mfg. Co., Statesville, #1,- 
650: P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., $145; 
Dorothy Mfg. Co. Dallas, $2,242: 
Hudson Mills, Hudson, $231; Cabar- 
rus Cotton Mills, Kannapolis, $6,553; 
Hickory Spinning Co., Hickory, $248: 
Lenoir Cotton Mills, Lenoir, $406. 

Pee Dee Manufacturing Company, 
Rockingham, N. C€., $73,925; Revolu- 
tion Cotton Mills. Greensboro, N. C.. 
$37,258: Brandon Mills, Greenville, 
S. C., $34,090: Seminole Millis, (as- 


tonia, $56,000. 


Textile Chemists To Meet 


The Piedmont section Ol the 
American Association of Textile 
Chemis's and Colorists wii hold ils 
winter meeting at the Hymore res- 
taurant, m the Jeflerson Standard 
building, in Greensboro, N. on 
Saturday evening, January 21, 1922. 

“Methods of Testing Sulphonated 
Castor Oils for the determination otf 
their Fatly Content” will be discuss- 
ed by Aibert H. Grimshaw, associate 
professor of dyeing, North Carolina 
State Coilege, Raleigh, N. C. This 
subject should arouse wide interest 
throughout this section. 

“some koo.proof Dyehouse Meth- 
ods” will be discussed by W. R. 
smith, of Raleigh, N. G., a member 
of the Southern organization of the 
Lnited Chemical Products Corpora- 
Lion; this paper will have especial 
reference to hosiery dyeing. 


“Remarks of Rayon Dyeing and 
Finishing’ is the title of a short re- 
view of recent developments in [his 
field of the industry, by T. C. King, 
superintendent of dyeing, bleaching 
and finishing, of Cramerton Mills, 
Inc., Cramerton, N. C. This paper 
will bear equally on hosiery, skein 
and piece-goods operations, 


“Bleaching Cotton Piece-goods” is 
the title of a paper to be read by J. 
T. Yates. superintendent of the 
Kerr Bleaching & Finishing Works, 
of Concord, N, C. This paper will 
have bearing on a large percentage 
of the goods made in the South. 
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YOUR MILL 


suffering 
from brush 
shortager 


January’s a good 


time to check up on your cleaning 
equipment---your dusters, scrubs, 
sweeps and the other important 
members of the clean- ing brigade. 
A good time to see // if your mill 
is suffering from // brush shortage. 
Efficient oper- ‘ ation demands 
jam up clean- 4@ ing power and 


Perkins Prac- tical Brushes give 
your opera- ’ tives all the clean- 
ing power they need. Power that is 
reflected in lower operating costs, 
better workmanship and consequent- 
iy fewer “seconds.” 

One of our representatives will be 
glad to help you check your needs. 
Write for folders and price lists. 


Atlanta Brush Co. Atlanta, Ga. 


P. O. Box 1358 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


KINS 
_ Brush 
A ot 
= | 
| need, we make 
| a suitable Brush 
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Another Year 


HIS is another vear and every 
cotton manufacturer js looking 
forward and wondering 

The 1927 have been 
closed, although the results may not 
vet have been computed 

A scientist asserted that 
the world was at one million 
years old and would probably last 
another million 

Throughout the million years that 
has passed the earth has continued 


hooks of 


recent ly 


lens! 


revolve bringing daylight after 
darkness, summer after spring and 
winter after fall 

There was a time when the few 
inhabitants of the earth lived in 
caves and covered themselves with 
the skins of the animals they killed 


with their stone hatchets. but civili- 
zation as we know it has heen grad- 
ually evolved and the accomplish- 
ment of the 


years Instead of being 


measured by the skins of animals 
Killed, is now measured by financial 

During his few vears in business 


each man looks forward to the end 
of the year as the time of the deter- 
mination of the profits that he or 
his corporation has made and then 
furns towards the new year with the 
question, “What will if profit me or 
mine?” 

Many there are who are Loday 
thinking of the profits and gains of 
1928 who will not see the end of the 
vear. 

Many who think themselves jim- 
portant today and who believe that 
their business could not continue 
without them. wil! he almost forgot- 
len when 1928 passes into history 
and yet their business will he going 
on as usual. 

A man of sixty vears of age, who 
had made a great suecess in business 


but never sought to make friends. 
recently walked up to a group in a 
social club and announced that he 
had spent forty years making money 
and that he was now eoving to spend 
the rest of his life making friends 
One of the group laconically replied, 
“It is too late, old man.” 

It was not too late but it is always 
hard at mature age fo pick up an 
uncultivated art 


Among the greatest joys of life 
are the friends vou make and the 
services you render in making the 


path of life easier for others 

If 1928 shall brine friends as wel] 
as success in 
valued more 
cess alone. 

Another year 18 another opportu- 
nity. Shall we travel the Old path 
and make the same errors or shall 
we protlt by the mistakes of 19989 


business if 
than if if 


may he 
brings 


Our Greatest Menace 


OME day, but possibly too late. 

the business men of America are 
£oing to realize that the greatest 
menace of this country is the mod- 
college professor. 

Everyone has respect and appre- 
clation for the army of earnest and 
sincere men who are devoting their 
lives to teaching the young men who 
enter our colleges and universities 


and who limit their activities to 
leaching. 

Our greatest menace is the new 
fashioned professor who. while 


drawing a salary for leaching, feels 
that part of his duties is to cure all 
the ills of State and to regulate the 
conduct and the affairs of the pub- 
lic. 

Into our colleges have ‘ome radi- 
cals, communists. atheists, and hav- 
ing under their influence hundreds 
of thousands of young men, who are 


af an impressionable age, are breed- 
ing and sending out a multitude of 
other radcivals, communists § and 
atheists, 

These radical professors pretend 
that any attack upon them or their 
actions is an attack upon their eol- 


lege because they know that moet 
alumni have an intense loyalty to 
the institution from which they 
graduated and can he led into de- 


fending the worst radical if he rep- 
resents the institution. 

If the average business men could 
sit for one week in the class rooms 
of some colleges and hear the insid. 
uous doctrines that are being taucht 
he would feel like taking a stick and 
driving out the vipers that infest 
them. 

Very few business men, however. 
realize what is going on in our in- 
stitutions 

Recently Bertrand Russell. the Eng- 
lish radical, who is vice-president of 
the “Teachers Labor League” of 
England, was brought to this coun 
iry and is now on a tour of Ameri- 
can colleges, during which he will 
address thousands of our students. 

Speaking in Boston, Mass.. on De- 
cember 8th, he was introduced hy 
the Rev. George Lyman. Secretary 
of the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches, as “our beloved friend.” 
and yet the Boston Transcript 
quotes Bertrand Russell as Saying in 
that address: 

“My view is that the State and the law 
should take no notice of sexual relations 
apart trom children, and that no marriage 
ceremony should be valid unless accompa- 
nied by a medical certificate of the 
mans pregnancy. I should not regard 
physical infidelity as a very grave cause 
and should teach people that it is to be 
expected and tolerated.” 

Aided by a certain class of college 
professors, who no doubt shares his 
belief, but are not vel bold enough 
to declare them, this radical wil! tell 
the young men in our colleges that 
“no woman should be married unti] 
she is pregnant,” and that “physical 
infidelity” should not he 


regarded 


seriously 


No wonder a man said to us re- 


cently, “I have raised a fine boy but 


[ dare not send him to the university 
he wants to attend heeause they will 
ruin him.” 

Bertrand Russe!| js vice-president 
of the “Teachers Labor League” of 
England, which declares itself to be 
affiliated to the Paric Educational 
Workers International, which is the 
red Teachers International. Th, ob- 
ject of Mr. Russell's league is stated 
aS follows: “To enable leachers to 
identify themselves with other 
workers in the struggle to replace 
the Capitalist State by a Socialist 
Commonwealth.” 

Those who have been puzzled by 
the desire of certain college profes- 
sors t0 make labor surveys and to 
influence labor legislation may gain 
some light from the knowledge that 
such an organization exists. 

On December 412th was a 
meeting at Greensboro. which was 
described in the press as follows: 

Inauguration of a program to decrease 
hours of labor in Southern industry from 
60 to 54 hours a week has been made here 
as result of a conference between sociolo- 
gists and educators, with Paul Blanshard, 
of New York, filed sec retary of the League 
for Industria] Democracy, leading the dis- 
cussion. 
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Among those present were: 
Broadus Mitchell. of John Hopkins 
University; Miss Louise Leonard. 
New York; Frank Graham. H. M. 
Cassidy and G. T. schwenning, of 
the University of North Carolina. 

On December 29th at Washington. 
D. C., a meeting of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation 
was held in connection with the 
meetings of the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 

Prof. Broadus Mitchell, of John 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. and 
Frank Bohn, publicist, of New York. 
presented papers at this session on 
“The New Industrial South.” in 
which they discussed the wages and 
hours of Southern cotton mills. 

In the discussion Prof. Thos. W. 
Holland of the Universily of North 
Carolina, who is paid by the State 
of North Carolina for leaching is 
quoted as saving: 

Low wages and long hours. little protec. 
tion for women workers. more child labor 
than is necessary and lack of enforcement 
of such regulatory laws as do exist mark 
industry in the South 

Little may be expected from employers, 
referring specifically to textile mills of the 
South, because these employers are inter- 
ested in keeping their present competitive 
advantages, which mainly are long hours 
and low wages of their employees 


Last winter the textile manutlac- 
lurers in several Northern States 
made desperate efforts to amend 


their State labor laws. but failed. 
and since that time the Northern 


press has contained numerous arti- 


cles relative to their desire to re- 
move their disadvantages by in- 
creasing the restrictions in the 
south 


[It is significant that the objective 
of both Greensboro and the Wash- 
ington meeting was labor legislation 
that would raise the restrictions of 
the Southern States to the same 
point as those of most New England 
States, and thal both meetings were 
lead by a radical socialist named 
Paul Blanshard. who while a native 
Of.North Carolina. came from the 
Northern States to start this move- 
ment. He holds a parasite job as 
secretary Of the League for Indus- 
irial Democracy. 

We. do not believe that Prof. 
Blanshard or the League for Indus- 
Democracy ‘is paying ali his 
expenses. 

a recent book containing 
articles which he contributed to that 
ultra radieal and muek-raking jour- 
nal “The New Republic,” Prof. 
Blanshard used the space of several 
pages in order to pay his respects to 
us, Dut in the following extract he 
jumps on other universities because 
ihey refuse to follow the lead of the 
University of North Carolina and 
become the refuge of radicals and 
socialists who are financed by a 
Northern organization known as the 
Laura Spillman Rockefeller Mem- 
orial Foundation. 


Probably the universities are the chief 
hope of education in regard to the mill 
villages, but only one university thus far. 
the University of North Carolina, has ta 
ken sufficient interest to disclose any sub- 
stantia] amount of information. The Uni- 
versity of Georgia is Situated at Athens, 
within a stone’s throw of some of the 
worst labor conditions in the United States, 
but its voice has not been raised in protest 
against any practices of the mill owners. 
Other universities have been almost as 

Continued on Page 27) 
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ersonal News 


W.A Smith is now superintendent 
of the new Argonne Hosiery Mills, 
Mt. Airy, N. © 


(4. W. Dobbins, has resignea his 
position as designer al Cleveland 
Cloth Milis. Shelby, N. ©. 


National Mill, 
come designer for 
Mill, Shelby, N. C. 


Brown, formeriy of the 
Lowell, N has be- 
Cleveland Cloth 


the Perkins Hosiery Mills, Columbus, 
Ga., spent the Christmas holidays al 
Abbeville, 8. ©. and Spartanburg, 
S. Cc. 


W. A. Scott has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Manville- 
Jenckes Company, Gastonia, N. C. 

A. 8S. Thomas, factory manager of 


G. D. Usery has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in spinning at the Morgan 
Mills, Millen, Ga. to become section 
hand in spinning at the Parkdale 
Mills, Gastonia. 


E. O. Steinback has been appointed 
Division Manager of the Hopedale 
and Ossipee Divisions of the Consol)- 
dated Textile Corp. Burlington, N. 


James Lee has resigned as over- 
seer of tire fabric weaving at the 
Cotton Mills, Kannapolis, 
N. to accept a similar position al 
the Manv ille-Jenckes Company, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


L. W. Green, who recently 
ed as superiniendent of the Bibb 
Manufacturing Company No. 1, Ma- 
con, Ga. has become superintend- 
ent of the Highland Cordage Mills 
and the A. A. Shuford Milis, Hickory, 
N. 


resiznii- 


William Worth Martin, who for 40 
years has been connected with [he 
Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, Alt- 
lanta, Ga.. fon buyer and sules- 
man, has resigned that position to 
devote all his time to his personal! 
affairs. 


as Col 


James Oates, formeriy§ general 
overseer of cotton and woolen card- 
ing at Thomas Henry & Sons, Nash- 


ville. Tenn. nas 
overseer 


become 


spooling and 


warping al {he Adams Mills, Macon, 
(7A. 

Ensign, years old. 
dent of the Ensign Coilon Mills. 


Forsyth, Ga. was rescued from his 
burning automobile on the Macon 
road late last Friday evening, after 
his car had been struck and over- 
turned by another automobile. 


Donald Comer, president of the 
Avondale Mills, operating cotton 
mills in Birmingham, Sviacauga and 
other Alabama, is recoy- 
ering from an operation for appen- 
dicitis. The atlack came on sudden- 
ly and no time was lost in arranging 
for the operation and attention. He 
is a son of the late B. B. Comer, 
former governor of labama, who was 
for varns at the head of the mills. 


places in 


Alex Davis has returned to his 
former position as superintendent of 
the Sutherland Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Augusta, Ga., after five weeks 
leave of absence spent at the Clover- 
dale Mills, Montgomery, Ala. 


C. S. Tatum, who for some years 
has been superintendent of the Bon- 
ham Division of the Consolidated 
Textite Corp., Bonham, Texas, has 
been promoted to Division Manager 
of the Pilot Division of the Consoli- 
dated, at Raleigh, N. C. He succeeds 
T. B. Spencer, who recently resign- 
ed to become president of the Cas- 
cade Mulls, Mooresville, N. Mr. 
Spencer was also manager of the 
Hopedale and Ossipee Divisions at 
Burlington, but Mr. Tatum will have 
charge of the Pilot Division only. 


Dr. Gage Visits Charlotte 


Dr. Homer Gage, president of 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. spent several 
davs in Charlotte, this week witn his 
Southern manager, S. B. Alexander. 

Dr. Gage said that the Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works had been 
busy during the past year, but that 
a considerable portion of their busi- 
ness had been on silk and carpet 
with also a fair business on 
worsled and woolen looms. 

He said that general business 
conditions were good and was é¢s- 
pecially impressed with the volume 
of equipment orders that were being 
placed by railways. He said that the 
action of the railways indicated tha! 
they saw a period of good business 
ahead. 

Dr. Gage is one of the outstanding 
business men of New England and 
under his management the Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works have 
heen both progressive and success- 
ful. 


looms. 


John T. Tidwell 


John Tidweli, 
superintendent of Judson Mill. and 
a former superintendent of Mon- 
aghan Mill, died at the City hospita’ 
last Friday, affer an illness of sever- 
ai months’ duration. 

Mr. Tidwell, who was 49 years 
old, was a native of Fairfieid county, 
ihis State, but had made his home 
iv Greenville, for the last 14 years. 
He became superintendent of Judsan 
Mill about two years ago, coming 
there from Monaghan. 

He was a member o} 
Lodge of Ancient 


Greenville. S. C. 


Monaghan 
Free Masons and 


of the Renderberge Council Junior 
Order of the United American WVe- 
chancs, and the Judson Methodist 


church. 


Greenville Dividends 


Greenville, S| Divide ‘nds tolal- 
ing $111,670 were paid stockholders 
on the Brandon, Poinsett and Wood- 
ruff Mills on January 1. The semi- 
annual dividends cover the earnings 
of the three plants for the last half 
of the year. 
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Many years of highly satisfactory service in 
4 Colored and White Goods Cotton Mills— 


Their endorsement by leading bleacheries, 
and mill sales agents— 
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Such vital facts prove the genuine merit and 
the never-failing dependability of— 
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L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
New York = 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
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Sales Offices in leading Textile Centers 
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Kier Oils-Wool Oils 


Products that are:— 


BEAT: 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORP 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Fayetie, Miss-—The Chamber ol 
Commerce is making efforts to es- 
tablish a textile mill herve. 


Bennett, N. C.—The Bennett Hosi- 
ery Mills, capital stock $50,000. have 
heen incorporated by W. C, Brewer 
and others. The company has se- 
eured a building and wil! install 50 
knitting machines for making mens 
half hose. 

Valdosta, Ga.—The Strickland Col- 
ton Mill, located at Remerton, a su- 
hurb of this city, has a rather re- 
markable record for continuous 
operation on full time, never having 
closed down during its history ex- 
cept for the regularly established 
holidavs. This eotton mill, built 
than 20 years ago, employs 
AW) persons. 


more 


Franklin, Tenn.—lThe new rayon 
plant to be lecated here, as recently 
noled, has been incorporated as the 
Franklin Rayon Mills. The plant 
will be located in a building now 
being remodeled for the purpose. 
lhe company will make cloth for 
dresses and underwear. Incorpora- 
lors are Harry Alman and Phillip 


Scars. 


Greensboro, N. C.—Bids for the 
eonstruction of the weave shed for 
ihe Proximity Mills, will be opened 
on January 9 instead of January 2, 
it was announced from the office ol 
J. k. Sirrine & Co.. mill engineers ol 
Greenville When the bids are 
laken itis expected that the contract 
will be let at the same time, and 
‘halt construction of the new plant 
will begin as soon afterward as pos- 
sible. Plans for the Piedmont Print 
Works, near Taylors, will be out 
next week and abou! two weeks will 
then elapse before the bids are re- 
turned and the contract ts let. 


Little Rock, Ark..-The possibility 
ihat Little Roek’s tirst textile mill 
may be removed from the city was 
voiced when officials said that their 
inability to rebuild the plant at 2200 
Kast Sixth street, which was de- 
stroved by fire a few weeks ago, was 
due to laek of water mains and fire 
livdrants in that part of the etty. 

C. V. Hoke, president of the Little 
Rock Textile Mill and the Arkansas 
Broom Works, said that his com- 
pany was unable to borrow money to 
rebuild the plant since fire insur- 
ance agencies will not issue policies 
on a new plant because of imade- 
quate fire protection, He said that 
his ecmpany would be willing to pay 
rentals on fire hydrants if the city 
would require the walter company 
to extend its mains and install fire 
hvdrants. 

Pine Bluffs has taken steps to have 
the Little Rock textile plant rebuilt 
in Pine Bluff. Mr. Hoke said that 
his company has been offered a lo- 
cation in a brick building in Pine 
Bluff. The textile mill, with 1,500 
spindles ,was in operation only a few 
months before if was destroyed by 
lire recently. 
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The Farish Company 
Py te G 
AGent®> 


100 Worth St. New York 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


65-69 Leonard St., New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


Selling Agents for 


RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


BELL'S SERVICE RINGS ‘TRUE 


CONSTRUCTION 
OF 


TEXTILE MILLS & BLEACHERIES—STEAM & HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS 
OLD MILLS REORGANIZED, EXTENDED & APPRAISED 
MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT—WATER & SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


GEO. C. BELL 


MILL ENGINEER & ARCHITECT 
420 PIEDMONT BLODG., Phone 6628 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


AVSTALL 


K-A ELECTRICAL 
WARP STOP MOTIONS—NOW 


The far seeing weaving mill executive in- 
stalls K-A Warp Stop Motions knowing that 
money put at interest will yield interest— 
but money invested in K-A will yield ten 
fold. | 


Southern Representative 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 


R. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. L ATLANTA, GA. 


Memberr American Society Landscape Architects 


E. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietta Bidg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


ubdivision and Re- 


Town Plannin 
Real Estate 
sorts 
Country Clubs and Golf Courses 
Private HDstate and Home Grounds Supervision of Landscape and 

Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries ngineering Construction 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Complete Topographic Surveys 


General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detail Plans 


Knoxville, Tenn.— The Knoxville 
Mills are remodeling a_ building 
which they recently purchased 
which ,will provide about 42,000 ad- 
ditional square feet of floor space. 
They will also install knitting 
equipment. 

Wadesboro, N, C.—The West Knil- 
ting Company, of Syracuse, N. Y.., 
has completed plans for removing 
its plant here, The company has 
purchased a three-acre site and is 
having plans drawn for a mill build- 
ing to be two stories and basement, 
mill eonstruction. The company, 
which has been in business in Svra 
manufactures 
hovs and mens ribbed underwear 
and rayon underwear for women. 
(has. H. West is president. 


euse for 35 years, 


Lemor City, Tenn.—Ofticials of a 
silk mili which has four planis in 
Pennsvivania and one in Tennessee 
have twice been to Lenoir City, re- 
cently, to consider locating a unit 
They were guests of Col. Charles H. 
Bacon, who has a number of knit- 
ling milis, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. They were interested in a 
labor survey made by the Lenoir 
City Chamber of Commerce which 
revealed that there is plenty of un- 
employed labor available to supply 
the 300 jobs the new mill would 
create. Some of the conditions of 
locating are the donaticn of five 
acres and financing of a $75,000 
building which the company would 
buv within 10 years. 


Spartanburg. S. C.— Mills Mil! at 
Woodruff, formerly the W. S. Gray 
Cotton Mill, plans to increase the 
caplial stock from %500,000 to §&1,- 
650,000, representing cash and stock 
dividends to care for a large addi- 
lion built during the summer and 
fall and now ready for operation, 
according to H. A. Ligon, president 
und treasurer, who attended the di- 
rectors meeting in New York city 
December 21, at which time the de- 
cision to increase the stock was 
reached. Operation wil begin the 
lirst week in January. 

The board of directors in session 
authorized a meeting of the stock- 
holders in Greenville on February 
|, al which time the recapitalization 
will be approved. 

The capital represents $1,000,000 
in preferred stock and $650.000 in 
common, Mr. Ligon said. The form- 
er capital was about aqually divided 
between common and preferred, he 
added. 

Officers of the mill, besides Mr. H. 
\. Ligon, are M. R. Reeves of New 
York cily, vice-president; and I. A. 
Werts, of Greenville, secretary and 
assistant treasurer. The officials, 
with K. F. Kerr, of London, Eng. 
and J. M. Reeves, of New York city, 
make the directorate. 

The addition represents about 10,- 
000 new spindles, 650 looms. 60 new 
houses and approximately 300 new 
employes, Mr. Ligon stated. This 
gives the mill an employment list 
of about 500 persons. Al! houses are 
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equipped with the most modern con- 
veniences, including water, sewer- 
age. and lights. Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., architects and engineers, with 
a Southern office in Spartanburg, 
were awarded the contract last May 
and work began early in the sum- 
mer and is now practically com- 
plete, Mr. Ligon said. 

Besides enlarging the plant, the 
ilype of product will be changed. 
Heretofore the mill has manufactur- 
ed yarns, but when operation starts 
fancy goods” 
will be woven, Mr. Ligon explained. 
his type of cloth is of a fine, strong 
lexture and resembles silk. 


Berkley, Va.—The establishment 
of a new plant of William Sloane & 
L.o., Inc., to be known as the Hamp- 
ton Mills, which is to begin opera- 
ions soon after March 1, will repre- 
sent a distinctly new feature in the 
operations of the company. Tho-nas 
J. Hardy, the company’s superinien 
dent, announced. 

William Sloane & Co. have 
engaged for many 
mamitacture olf 


years im _ the 
knitted underwear 
in tnis community. With the open- 
ing of the new plant, the company 
will broaden its activities to include 
the manufacture of outer wearing 
apparel. The line of apparel to be 
manufactured in the Hampton Mills 
will include sweaters, lumbe 
jackets, sweater-shir(s and a cenera’ 
line of outer wear for women. As 
with the knitted underwear which 
ihe company has been manufactur 
ing, the new products will be dis 
tributed not only in the United 
States but abroad. 


Alabama Mills Co. to Build 
10 Mills 


Birmingham. Ala. 
has been made 


Announcement 
of the Alabama Mills 
LO., Capiialization 87 .200,000. ai cotl- 
lon mill project for this State which 
will be made up of 10 separate mills 
Of 10,000 spindles each. The mills 
are in smal'er towns mn che corton 
sections of north Alabama. includ- 
ine Haleyville, Clanton. and 
Olher points, with headquarters in 


avetie. 


Birmingham. 

Spinning and weaving mills wi] 
he erected at once. Plans now being 
worked out. to be made public this 
week, will provide operation by late 
lall of the new year, to catch the 
co’ ton crop of 1928. The $7,200,000 
capllalization will allow 8$720.000 to 
each unit. The Alabama Power Uo. 
subsidiary of the Southwes.ern 
Power & Light Co. which corpora- 
responsible for this develop- 
ment, will assist each community in 
iis organization by subscribing up- 
ward of $75,000 to the stock and wil] 
otherwise accentuate the movement. 
[t is estimated that 1500 persons will 
De given employment in each of 
these mills. 

Reporis to hand show that the 


is 


REST. 
LOOM DROP WIRES 


The Greist ManufacturingCo. 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 


The Improved Dobby Bars'‘and Pegs 


Rice 
Millbury 


Dobby Chain Company 


= 


Established 1872 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., Inc 


367 W. Water St. 


BALING PRESS 


FOR CLOTH OR YARN 


Size—to suit your needs. 
Power—50 to 500 tons. 


Also Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 


Let us send you our Catalogue. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


BROOM 


Metal- “Grip 
Textile Mills 


GUARANTEED 


Broom Corn or Fibre 


Manufactured only by 


Pioneer Broom Co., Inc. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Slasher 


and Striking Combs, 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Warps 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 


Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


and Leice Reeds, 


Atlanta 
@eorgia 


Reliable Humidityi 


Devices 


Since 1888 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Boston Charlotte Greenville 
Aassachusette Nerth Carolina South Carolina 


little towns seiected have all raised 
the required capital and a meeting 
will be held in Birmingham this 
week at which full anouncement 
will follow the formal organization 
of the project. This will be one of 
the grealer developments in textile 
lines for the new year. The Alabama 
Power Co., by the time of the com- 
pletion of these 10 cotton mills, will 
be prepared to furnish all (he power 
necessary. In addition to complet- 
ing a large hydro-electric projec: on 
the Coosa river, near Montgomery, 
a greal stearn power plant is being 
builf 50 miles from Birmingham 
irom which transmission lines will 
be erected to ail of the new mills. 
Harry Hodges, senior executive of 
the Hodges Department stores, of 
ae ile, has sent in word that the 
stoc alotment ior his littie city was 
In one day. Thirty- 
three acres of land will be required 
and this amount of property has 
been designated in the corporate 
limits of the city. Fayette has a 
population of 3,500 and the bare an- 
houncement of the plans saw an in 
crease Within a week of 250. with a 
a population of 5.000 in sight for 
next sunimer. Eight thousand bales 
of cotton annually will be required 
in each of the mills, payroll being 
estimated at $360,000 annually. 


Power Company Aided. 


Alabama Power Compauy has an 
active mdustrial department con- 
stantiy working on the location of 
industries which wiil require power 
in their daily operation. 
was the word 
lablishment of 
Was possible 


No sooner 
received that the es 
a large mill company 
than the effort was 
nade, the necessary amount of sub- 
scriptions to capital 
provided 


stock bcing 

Harry Hodges. who headed the 
committee working up the loc alion 
of one of the units at Fayette, has 
has been in Dus! ness there (7 \ 
with three brothers. | 
and Isadore 

Tentative plans for each unit call 
ior a two-story building 535 by 135 
eel, three warehouses, boiler room 
end administration building. If will] 
be necessary to eonsiruct houses for 
mil workers, as none of the little 
eilles and towns have a_ sufficient 
humber for the purpose, the towns- 
people pledge ass'stance ij} {his 
Hirection. 


Louis, Aaron 


A SLIPPING 
COUNTER BELT 


Means 


LOST PRODUCTION 


Why not 
eliminate this loss 
by installing 


FABREEKA 


“The original belt of its kind” 
An inquiry will bring a 
representative immediately 
Fabreeka Relting Co 


Southern Branch 
Rock Bill, S. C. 


J. R. McElwee, Manager 
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Mass Production and 
Distribution 


The mass production and distribution ol 
textiles as a means of reducing has 
heen suggested in the Lancashire section of 
‘England and is creating much discussion. 
The following are extracts from a recent 
issue of “The Commercial,” which is pub- 
lished by the Manchester Guardian 


Bye week's symposium on Mr. 
Barnard Ellinger’s paper before 
the Manchester Society, 
in which he suggested certain forms 
of mass production and mass distri- 
bution as a means of recovering 
some of Lancashire s 
attracted a good dea! of attention 1n 
cotton quarters, and we are enabled 
this week to present further views 
on the problems raised 

In the ¢ 
a representative ol 


ost 


Statistical 


of ati 


interview with 
The Commer- 


cial.” Mr. Gerald Sutton said, in his 
opinion, the problem whether we 
could regain some ot our lost trade 


in cotton staples hinged largely on 


the question of costs. “It has been 
generally accepted by the trade up) 
lo now that our costs are higher 
than those of the Japanese. This 
was disputed in Mr. Grey's appendix 
lo Mr. Ellinger’s paper, and I think 
that this question should he thor- 
oughiv investigated 

“The idea of mass production is 


not new in the sense that there have 
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always been certain mills that have 
concentrated on certain lines. There 
has always been a tendency to stand- 


ardize lines of made a dis- 


trict such as Burniey. Such stand- 
ardization, which may have been 
unconscious, has certainiv declined 
enormously since 1913, but the fa- 
for it are still there, and 
where it has gone by the board this 
has heen me to the vexed question 
Once we can compete in 
costs with the Japanese our difficul- 
will be solved. 

“Has there ever been mass distri- 
bution the 
trade?” 

“To some extent 
certain firms on th 
habit 


cilities 


costs. 
ries 


cotton plece-goods 


in the sense that 
; side are in the 
of shipping large quantities of 
regular qualities to one market. Bult 
I feel that apart from the question 
of mass production and distribution 
deal might be achieved by 
more energetic salesmanship abroad. 
Our system of distribution in China 
itself could be vast!y improved. We 
lake our goods to the seaports and 
them to the dealers there, and 
leave them to attend to the distribu- 
tion, while the Japanese travel in- 
land and continually pushing 
their goods before the Chinese. 
Though it is admittedly much easier 
for the Japanese to pursue this 
course than it ts for us, more might 
be done in this direction 


at ood 


are 


the production of novelties, but this 
trade cannot employ a_e sufficient 
portion of her machinery. If we 
are to do this we must supply the 
clothing for the poorest. 

“Mass production in the sense of 
vertical combination may he'!p us to 
reduce costs if it results in lower 
fflishing, dyeing,” and printing 
charges. which are now too high for 
the cloths which are used by the 
masses of the population in a coun- 
try like China.” 

“Do vou think a move in that di 
rection would hurt the present or- 
ganization of selling under innumer 


able chops if it were confined to 
certain selected lines in which we 
have lost the trade to our foreign 


competitors?” 
“IT don't think it would, provided 


it were strictly limited to such 
goods. The question whether the 
formation of such vertical units 
would assist the Manchester trade 


depends on the arrangements con- 
cluded between the manufacturers 
and the shippers. Uf it were confined 
io specific lines it might help the 
trade But if a manufacturer's 
whole output is to be handled by 
certain merchants I can that 

might be difficulties, since it 


See 
there 
means that a number of Lancashire 
looms and spindles will be idle once 
these merchants are unable to dis- 
tribute their output for one reason 
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“I feel, however, that such 
rangements would probably 
severe losses in the beginning till 
the goods are established on the 
market, even if we sell as cheaply as 
the Japanese. The JaJpanese were 
able to establish themselves on the 
Chinese market at a very opportune 
time.” 


entall 


Mr. T. D. Barlow. 

Mr. T. D. Barlow. head of Messrs 
Barlow and Jones, Ltd., interviewed 
by a representative of “The Com- 
mercial,” said: 

“Greys and whites are the types 
of fabric which which countries 
embarking on textile production are 
likely to make first. An attempt by 
Lancashire to recapture trade in 
such fabrics appears to me to de- 
pend on costs of production as well 
as on the magnitude of the duties 
imposed by foreign countries on 
cotton goods. In printed and dyed 
goods a higher degree of skill is re- 
quired, and while the cost of pro- 
duction remains the prime factor in 
stimuiating exports, the quality of 
finish and design is of great import 
ance. I have no knowledge of the 
Far-Eastern trade, but I find it dif 
ficurt to believe that standardization 
would materially reduce costs below 
current Lancashire figures. If ts 
obvious that a number of mine 
changes would reduce bul 
such factors vary greatly in import- 


costs. 


ENAMELED BOBBINS 
OF ALL KINDS 


CONES AND BUTTS 


— 


g 
Fiurston, 


collin 60 


Bobbin and Spool Manufacturers 


We Are Specialists in Manufacturing Automatic Loom and Rayon Bobbins of All Type 


Lancashire has a great future in or another. ance in spinning, weaving, and fin 
AKk 
MAKE US YOUR BOBBIN MAKER 
ROLLS | \ BOBBINS 
FOSTER WINDER SLUBBERS 
> INTERMEDIATE 
TWISTER SPEEDER 
| FILLING 
METAL PROTECTED | 


FLAX AND JUTE 
METAL PROTECTED 
DUCK FILLING 
UNIVERSAL WINDERS 
WOOL FILLING 

WOOL WARP 

RAYON 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bidz. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCHESTER, MASS. 
| SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 
MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


WE HAVE BEEN 
MAKING 
HIGH GRADE 
PRODUCTS 
FOR 45 YEARS 


MERIT COUNTS 


DAVID M. BROWN, Pres. 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


for 


GEO. G. BROWN, 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS-SPOOLS-SHUTTLES 


IF YOU HAVE NOT 
USED OUR 
AUTOMATIC LOOM 
SHUTTLES 
YOU SHOULD DO SO 
THERE ARE NONE 
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ishing, and a general statement as to 
standardization is not of much 


value 


“TIndoubtedly the production of 


high-class novelties 1s desirable and 
essential. but it is impossible thal 
more than a small proportion of our 
existing spindles and looms can be 
employed on such lines As the 
vardage of cloth exported has great- 
iy fallen since 1913, and as the sim- 
ple types of fabrics have already 
felt competition most keenly, i* 1s 
certain thal mass production has 
Teclined. Moreover, if a merchant 
eannot trade in simple and stand- 
ardized fabrics he will try to pro- 
duce specialized fabrics, the demand 
for which is individually sinal.er. 
What else is he to do if he wishes 
‘. remain in business? It must he 
remembered how great our financial 
difficulties have been in recent years 
in connection With overseas trade. 
Is it not reasonable to suppose that 
oe the world recovers from the ef- 
focts of the war and financial con- 
ditions grow more stable exports 
will become less difficult? 

“The establishment of vertical 
units mav be desirable. In a new 
country vertical units may be, and 
probably would be, the proper basis 
for a textile industry. In an old and 
highly sectionalized industry like 
that of Lancashire the creation of 
such units is very difficult to envis- 
age. It would merely involve, at 
any rate for a start, the total dis- 
ruption of the industry and contro! 
from a central point, with possibly 
its decentralization later into spe- 
cific and individual units to deal with 
the different sections of this trade. 
This. in turn. would probab-y mean 
fhe elimination of a large number of 
existing industrial units. This ts 
fheoretically possible, but actually 
difficult to accomplish, and I think 
it would not be practicable. It will 
not be suggested that new vertical 
» Compete 


units should be created | 
with existing organizations, as there 
is presumably at the present time a 
guperfluity of productive power In 
every section of the industry. On 
the other hand, the existing horizon- 
ial sectionalization of the industry 
is open to many objections, partic 

ularly in thaf it renders a mass al 

tack on the problems of the cotton 
industry so-diffieult, but while the 
creation ot vertica! units involving 
the reorganization and the organic 
disruption of trade is not practica 

hle. I do not believe that the mdtus- 
try as an existing organization need 
prevent an attempt to solve the 
problems as a whole. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Mr. H. 
Boothman. the secretary of the 
Amalgamated Association of ()pera- 
tive Cotton Spinners and Twiners, In 
the course of an interview with a 
representative of “The Commercial,” 
“that we shall have to go on to mass 
production in one form or another 
for a large part ef our trade. I 
should like to confine my remarks to 
the spinning end of the mdustry, but 
in that section, al any rate, such a 
development should be possible. The 
units of the trade would have to be 
much larger, and in order to bring 
this about there would have to be 
amalgamations of, say, twelve to 
twenty mills, when each of these 
units could specialize in particular 
counts. At present a medium mill 
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will spin about twelve counts. It 
would be far more economical to 
reduce this number to one, or, per- 
haps, two or three. I certainly think 
that the future of the trade lies in 
the direction of larger units. 

“I do not think that Lancashire 
could employ an appreciable part of 
her machinery in«the production of 
novelties. We must take it that the 
bigger portion of our trade lies in 
other directions. But apart from 
that, I do not believe that the adap- 
tation and scrapping of machinery 
which such a policy would necessi 
tate would be commercially possible 
at the present time. It seems to me 
that vertical units, if they could he 
formed, could only be beneficial to 
the trade. I think we ought to ex 
amine every possible solution which 
may restore prosperity to a national 
industry such as the cotton trade.” 


— 


Our Greatest Menace 
Continued from Page 22 


silent. They are laboring against the con 
stant threat of uneducated politicians and 
preachers who hate science because it be 
littles their own importance. University 
officers fear complete destruction of their 
work if they incur in addition the wrath of 
financial interests. While they eagerly 
supply departments of business administra 
tion to train executives for the mills, the, 
have not dared to criticise openly the in 
dustrial policies of the mill owners 

Even at the University of North Caro- 
lina the magnificent work of social resear« h 
has been paid for not by Southern taxpay- 
ers, but by the Laura Spellman Rockefel- 
ler Memorial. The Journal of Social 
Forces which is independent from this 
Northern support has three times as many 
subscribers in the North as in the South 

No one has ever explained to us 
why men who are emploved to teach 
n universities and colleges feel thaf 
curing the social evils of the stale 
are part of their duties 

The greatest menace of the United 
States today is the new tvpe of 
college professor, who spends half 
his time trying to turn students into 
radicals and atheists and the other 
half trying to regulate the affairs of 
ihe citizens of the State. 

Conditions are not ideal in South- 
ern cotton mills, but the operatives 
are fairly content and abou! the 
oniy unrest over 
college professors. 

We must either turn over the 
regulation of social and econumic 
conditions to the wise 


cotton niiiis iS 


professors 

and instructors or else regulate our 

colleges and universities so that the 

said processors and instructors will 

devote energies to feachine. 


Boll Weevil Damage 


Nashville, Tenn \n estimate of 
S200,000,000 as the value of the 
reduction bv the hall 
weevil in 1927 was made bv Dr. Rk. 
W. Leiby of the North Carolina 
partment of Agriculiure at Raleigh. 


{it} 


‘Tt is significant to note. how- 
ever,’ he said in addressing the 
American Society of Eeonomic Kn- 
fomologists, “thal because of pecu- 


lar economic condivions the coiton 
farmer will likels rece ve more 
money for his 13,000,000 bale «rop 
this year than he did for his 18- 
000,000 bale erop of last vear.” 


Save 50 per cent. operative power 
Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R.L 


ot. 


Th 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT, 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 


bib 


‘*The New Flexible” 


**Needs no ‘Damping’ *’ 


Stocks in 


Boston, Mass.. 
and the South 


TRADE MARE 


The Standard 
Card-Grinding 
Medium 


| GUARANTEED “a” 


THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


QUALITY | 


Used the wide world o’er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


tt 


‘Supplied by the 
Principal Supply 
Houses 


or 


DRONSFIELD’S 
SALES AGENCY 


232 Summer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER, 
Managing Agents 


an 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS. 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 
seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the enolosed 
blank and send it to us. 


Name of Mill 


Town _.. 


Spinning Spindles Looms 


—_. Superintendent 


Carder 


_... Spinner 


Weaver 


Cloth Room 


Dyer 


Master Mechanic 


Recent changes__ 


Now, You Can Get It! 


SECOND EDITION 


Clark’s 


Weave Room Calculations 


W. A. Graham Clark 
(Chief, Textile Division, U. S. Tariff Commission) 


Completely Revised and Enlarged 


This new edition lists more than 2,700 fabrics, and 
includes many valuable additions and 
improvements 


Price $3.00 
CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Forecasts Greater Demand 
for Rayon in 1928 Than 
in Record-Breaking 
1927 


The introduction of finer artilicial 
silk varns which will make possible 
new and more beautifui fabrics 
will greatly increase the demand 
and consumption for artificial silk 
in 1928, according to E. V. Peters, 
vice-president of the Tubipe Artifi- 
cial Silk Company of America. Dur- 
ing the past few months the finer 
denier varns running as low as 35 
denier in size have been introduced 
to the American market. As a re- 
sult we shall probably see an in- 
creasing number of beautiful fab- 
rics, garments and hosiery made 
from these fine denier yarns in the 
better shops throughout the coun- 
trv. This will be the factor, Mr 
Peters said, which should make 1924 
a record year for the industry. 

“In spite of the fact that the 
public demand for artificial suk in 
1927 was unparalled in the histor 
of the industry,” Mr. Peters 
tinued, “prices renamed siable 
throughout the year. This stability 
is all [he more remarkable as it was 
maintained in the face of wide 
fluctuations in the prices of othe 
textiles. As a result consumers were 
able to calculate definite costs and 
build up merchandising campaigns 
on commodities containing artificial 
silk with a greater degree of sure- 
ness than was possible in any other 
textile lime. 


COn- 


“The improvement in 1927 was not 
solely effected tne introduction 
of tiner types of varn,.” he con- 
finued. “A general improvement in 
all kinds of varns took place in 1927 
Better varns at lower prices have 
not only mereased consumption in 
the same fields where ariificial silk 
was formerly used but have also 
opened up new vistas for the trade. 

“As optimistic reports bv the 
industry were all realized in 1927, 
so, I believe all favorable forecasts 
will be realized for 1928. The in- 
dustry enters the new year on a 
firm foundation. The low price and 
high quality of the modern prod- 
uct wili give the industry more and 
more power [{o interest an ever- 
growing list. of Consumers. For 
these reasons | believe that 1928 will 
see the better grades of artiticial 
silk more firmiv established than 
ever before in its usefulness to tex- 
tile manufacturers and 


alike.” 


Winner of Cotton Contest 
Tells How He Grows Staple 


Columbia, s. C.—P. M. 
Chesterfield, who won first in the 
Statewide ftive-acre cotton contest 
conducted by Clemson College with 
a vield of 5,857 pounds of lint cotton 
on the plot. has outlined what he 
considered the major contributing 
factors to his success 


Arant, of 


“The variety of cotton that I used 
on my prize five acres was Coker's 
Pedigreed Company's Cleve- 
land No. 5,” said Mr. Arant. “The 
length of staple was one and three 
thirty-second inches. The official 
yield of lint accredited to me in the 
Statewide tive-acre contest was 5,857 


Seed 
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pounds of lint cotton on the five 
acres. The reason I was able to get 
such a high vield of cotton on my 
five acres very heavy boll 
weevil conditions was due to liberal 
side dressing with nitrate of soda, 
close rows and thick spacing in the 
drill and poisoning to control the 
weevil. 

“My rows averaged 34 inches wide 
and the cotton was left thick in the 
drill. One to two stalks eight to 12 
inches apar! 

“Tam a thorough believer in side 
dressing cotton with nitrate of soda 
and always use from 100 to 200 
pounds -per acre on my entire crop. 
On my prize five acres this year | 
made four applications and [| am 
sure that each side dressing of ni 
trate of soda paid. 

“The total cost of fertilizer sed 
on my five-acre plot was $226.22 or 
un average cost of B45 per acre 
The cotton seed (at oil mill prices 
brought $226.73, which: paid the en- 
tire cost of the fertilizer. The total! 
amount of nitrate of soda that I 
used per acre was 761 pounds. I 
applied the nitrate of soda im four 


inde! 


side dressing applications as fol- 
lows: 
First application—after chopping 


about si) pounds 
Second application 
Squares. 


ot first 


Third application—time of first 
hloom 
Fourth application lav hy Lime, 


near the last of July 

“Each application I am sure in 
creased the vield of my cotton. The 
amount of fertilizer that [I applhed 
cost as follows: 

20 sacks 16% acid phosphate $27.00 


sacks cottonseed meal! 2D O00 
30 sacks 8-4-4 62.25 
3.909 pounds nitrate of soda 114.27 
2? sacks kanil 70 


Total cost of fertilize $226.22 

“T attribute my yield of lint col- 
lon per acre under severe boll wee- 
vil conditions largely to judicious 
applications of nitrate of soda in 
erder to force rapid growth and 
fruiting of the cotton. 

“My cottonseed paid the cost of 
the fertilizer, which left me in value 
of lint $254,958 per acre above the 
cost of fertilizer. I did not have 
another acre of cotton on my farm 
that showed as high returns above 
the cost of fertilizer as my prize five 
acres. 

Safe Rule. 

“| tind ita safe rule to apply fer 
lilizer as long as the seed pay for 
the cost of fertilizer. 

“T find that the more humus |! 
have m the soil the more fertilize: 
Il can use with protit I used on 
my five-acre plot about eight times 
as much fertilizer as the average 
and my yield was about eight times 
us large as the estimated state State 
average this year of 145 pounds of 
lint cotton per acre 

“The actual Sales of cotton from 
my five-acre plot was as follows: 


seed Lint Price Amount 

No Cotton Cotton So'd sold 
1.600) 22 $122.10 
2 1.720 610) 22% 137.25 
3 1,500 21 107.10 
1.500 21 115.54 
1500 109 20 
6 1,500 25 21 110.25 
7 1,500 530 21 144.30 


| 
} 
| 
by 
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1.500 538 112.98 

1.500 635 21 112.35 
i() 1.500 530 21 111.30 
11 1,678 595 21 124.95 
if 17.058 5.998 $1,274.28 
Gross sales of lint _ $1,274.28 


Gross sales of seed 996, 7! 


Total cost of fertil- 
on tive acres 


226.22 

returns, less 

cost of fertilizer 

on five-acre plote $1,274.79 

returns per less 

of fertilizer $P54.058 
“T have been using nitrate of soda 

for 19 years and consider it almost 

indispensable in cotton production, 

especially under boll weevil con¢di- 


lions.” 


oss 


(ross acre, 


cost 


Hand-to-Mouth 

In 1920 American business learned 
an expensive and therefore well-re 
membered lesson. And since 1920 the 
transportation machine has been re- 
habilitated to a new peak of effi 
ciency. That conjunction was pr 
marily the genesis of hand-to-mouth 
huving 


How 


much more deftly the rail 
roads now operate is currently re- 
flected in figures showing for Octo- 
ber and 10 months new records in 


the average distance daily traveled 
by a freight car and in a tonnage per 
ear about equal to the new records 
set last year 

Hence it is that for the past seven 
vears American business has come 
to change its ideas as to the volume 
of stocks to be kept on hand. Nol 
only does the retailer now order his 
small quantities, ‘but the 
manufacturer the same thing 
with raw materials 
This remarkable recovery of the 
railroads has had much to do with 
this change in conditions. Goods are 
now carnmed so much faster that 1 
is no longer necessary to order far 
ahead, for fear that freight conges- 


goods 
does 
producers of 


tion will indefinitely hold up the 
process of manutacture 
Raw material is produced when 


needed. goods are manufactured for 


immediate sale to retailer and 
thence to econsumer. The whole 
process takes much less time than 


formerly, with resullant saving in 
interest charges which ts of vast im- 
portance. Many forms of industry 


are now carried on with a smaller 
capital per unit of production, in 
spite of the fact that the use of 


machiner yis continual.y growing. 


To manufucture with immediate 
prospect of sale and consumption 
instead of on the chance that such 


goods may be needed in future pre- 
vents production of goods which be- 
come worthless with change of style 
and demand. Dumping of out-of- 
date models and products no longer 
plays its previously important part 
in the economic scheme. Flow of 
production and consumption be- 
comes more regular. The manufac- 
turer realizes that his retailer has 
so small a stock that the responsi- 
bility of selling goods rests largely 
on the producer. Hence the nation- 
wide advertising of mdividual prod- 
ucts with the saving in large scale 
production. Business has thus ac- 
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customed itself to mass production 
in close relation to demands of the 
consuming public. 

And the humble freight 
mighty factor in all 
News Bureau. 


car 1s a 
this.—Boston 


Business Outlook for 1928 
Continued from Page 19 


they are generally considered low. 
and shoes are estimated to be heavi- 
Wholesale and retail stocks of boots 
er than a year ago. Retail merchants 
bought more freely than usual, bul 
moved their merchandise very sat- 
isfactorily. 

Iron and steel stocksare consider- 
ably lower than they were a year 
ago and the unfilled orders of the 
steel companies are from twelve to 


fifteen per cent below those of the 
close of 1926. In the textile field 
cotton, varn and cloth stocks are 
larger with no change in unfilled 
orders reported. The general con- 
dition of stocks of wool and silk 


products however is not considered 
to vary much from that of a vear 
ago. 
Electrical 
in eleetric 


stocks are low 


retrigeralors, 


except 
although 


total sales of electric refrigerators 
increased 50 per cent over 026 Crude 
rubber stocks are ample to olfse! 


upward price movement. Whoiesale 


and retail dry goods s!ocks are 
silghtiv heavier than in 1926. Voi- 
ume of coal trade was less in 192; 
than. in 1926 and stock of coal on 
hand is greater. Chemical com- 
panies have reasonable stocks on 
hand and in the last quarter of 192; 


there was a large contract business 
and a good par of the heavy chemi- 
cal production of 1928 has already 


heen sola. 


Link-Belt Appoints Four 
Vice-Presidents 


Link-Belt Company announces the 
appointment of four vice-president: 

George P. Torrence, with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis, in genera! 
charge of Indianapolis operations 
and saies of Indianapolis piant prod- 
ucts. 

George L. Morehead, Philadelphia, 
in charge of Eastern operations and 
sales. 

Krank B. Caldwell, in charge ol 
the Chicago plant and sales offices 
tributary thereto. 

W. C. Carter, in genera! charge of 
production at all plants, with head- 
quarters at the general office of the 
company, 910 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 

In addition to the 


foregoing thi 


officers of the Link-Belf Companys 
are: 
Charlies Piez, chairman; Alfred 


Kauffman, president, both located at 
Chicago. Humphrey J. Kiely, vice- 
president, New York City. Richard 
W. Yerkes, secretary and treasurer. 
(Lhicago. 


PRETTY GOOD. 


Parent—"“How did you get along 
with your geography lesson today, 
Johnnie?” 

Pupil— Beautifully. 
was so pleased that she made me 
stay after school and repeat it all 
over again, only just to her.”—E. W. 


The 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


Reg. U. 8S. Patent Office 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office. Atlantic, Mass. 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 


Bradley Stencil Machines 


Cut YY in., % in., 1% In., and 


Lines—Any Length]106 Beekman St. 


New York 


Bradley 
Ol! Stencil Board 


in. Letters 
OVER 30,000 IN USE Bradiey's 
VROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES Two-in-One 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE Stencil ink 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS The Bradle 
ROUND AND HORIZONTAI, Ball Stencil Pot 
MODELS 
Mark Your ao Right—Buy af Shippers’ Supplies 
MODEL J 
Write for Samples 
cute & in. Letters A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. and Prices 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if its a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 


it that the high quatity is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct, and that al! 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 


ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. ; Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agents— CHAS. L. 
Greenville, S. C. Atianta, Ga. 


ASHLEY 


“The Warps Best Friend’’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Hatablished 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bldg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
S.C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


Moreland Size, Inc. 


teacher 


Vaughan’s 


that position. Amply illustrated. 


Price $1.00 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Carding Lessons 


Contains information and tables of useful and prac- 


tical value to the overseer or the man aspiring to 
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Index To Advertisers 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 
Page Page 
— A— Johnson, Chas. B 44 
Aberdeen Hotel 
Acme Sales Co ri. Kaumagraph Co 13 
Akron Belting Co 39 Keever Starch Co —- 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 20 Klipstein, A. & Co 6 
Aluminum Co. of America 
American Bobbin Co 26 Ladew, R. Co. 
American Cotton Growers Exchange ~— Lane. W. T. & Bros 43 
American Moistening Co 29 Langley, W. H. & Co 36 
American Textile Banding ©o 13 Lawrence, A. ©. Leather Co ite 
American Yarn & Processing Co 37 Leslie, ‘Evans & Co 36 
Amory, Browne & Co 36 Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co a 
Apco-Mossberg Corp — Lindley N urseries, In ol 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co Lowell Shuttle Co 
Ashworth Bros 42 
Aseociated Business Papers, i! Marston, Jno. Co 
Atlanta Brush Mathieson Alkali Works 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mig. Co Mauney Steel Co “ai 
Moceasin Bushing Co 
Bahnson Co Moreland Sizing Co 29 
Rancroft, Jos. & Sons ‘ a Morse Chain Co 43 
Rarber-Colman 38 
Bell, National Aniline & Chemical Co 
Bond National Ring Traveler Co 37 
scrymser Newhbureger Cotton Co. 3 
Bradle} Mig 44 ¥. & N. J. Lubricant C: 
, 
Brown, David Co a Oakite Products, Inc . 
Rutterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 
oe Page Fe & Wire Products Assn 
Carrier Engmeering Parker, Walter L. Co 
riotte | ‘ thie it ne 4 +4 td 
Penick & Ford, Lt 
Charlotte Mig. ' Perkins, B. F. & Son, In ~ 
Celanese An | ‘ Philadelphia Belting 
mer Ll re Ame! It Powers 
Adam Po! —- 
Corn Products Kefining \ Reeves 36 
Courtney, Dana 5. ©0 Roessler & Hasslacher (Chemical ¢ 3] 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works ray Rk It. Warp Stop Equipment Co 24 
Crump, F Ni & e Do (hain Co 95 
Curtis & Marble Machine 26 
(*utler-Ham! 
9  Saco-Lowell Shops 4 
Dary Ringe Tra er ¢ od Sel Chas 
Deering, Milliken & In 36 
xie M reel 32 Scott, Henr 
TAKS ) 38 
Draper, E. & 94 > ch ul 
Dranel! is an Shambow Shuttle Co 
Dronsfield Bros 7? > 
DuPont de N rs, 9 Sonoco Products | 
Southern Agricultural (Chemical Corp. 38 
Baton. Paul | 33 Southern Spindle & Fiver Co 30 
Eclips Text = s, li S. K. F. Industries, in: 5 
Ral 9 Spaulding Fibre Co 
Emmons | Harness 25 Stafford 
Fabreeka Belting Co 25 Stone, Chas. H 33 
‘ Sullivan Hardware Co ol 
Sydnor Pump & Well ©: 34 
rbanks Jiorse ‘ 
Fales & Jenks Machine 
Karish € 24 fakamine Laboratories, In 
Taylor Instrmuent Companies 14 
Flexible St | Tact errell Machine 
J. RB. C 3 Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Foster Machine Co - Textile Mill Supply © — 
tel Timken Roller Bearing ©: 
Benjamin Franklin Hote! a . 
= rolhurst Machine Works 33 
Franklin Process o + 
Tripod Paint (o 21 
tonia RBeltir In S Bobbin & Shuttle 
(jeneral Dvestuff Cart 19 S. Ring Traveler 38 
Universal Winding ©: 38 
eorgia Webbing & Tape Co 
Glidden Victor Ring Traveler — 
Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 
(Gjraton & Knight | 
Vogel Joseph A. Co 
fireist Mfg. 25 
tjreenville Belting © 
Harris, A. W. Oil Co $2 Watts, Ridley & Co. — 31 
“io Wellington, Sears & Co 36 
Harrison-Wright Co 
White, Fred H — 
Hart Products Corp 1 Whitin Machi Worl i 
H. & B. American Machine Co 10 W 
Honghton. F. & Co 15 hitin: nning Ing 
Howard KBros. Mig. é 
Howard-Hickory Co 32 
Wilson, Wm. & York, Ini 
Hunt, Rodney Machine Vilts \ 24 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
lannhs. KH. & Co W dward, Baldwin & 46 
Chere was a thin maiden callea 
Wanted 
Lena, as cotton eclasser. Ex- 


Who vacuuln 


cleana, 


bough! a new 


Kul she got in the way 
Of its suction one day. 
And since then nohody has seena., 


vraduate 


1916 7th Ave.. 


| 


perienced classer and siapler and 
Charlotte 
School. References furnished. W. 


Cotton 


Columbus, 


Hopeful of Markets for 
Coming Year 


In their vear-end circular (to their 
manufacturing clients Hunter Manu- 
facturing & Commission Co. pointed 
oul that for the week were 
thoroughly satisfactory and cover 
production, gray goods salcs being in 
and colored gouds below 
Chere was some improvement in de- 
mand for colored export fabrics, and 
a fairly good business was done on 
outings and ehambrays with (the 
cutters. Otherwise colored goods 
were dull and not much in these 
lines should be expected until the 
oul-of-town jobbing buyers reach 
nere the middle of January. New 
prices were made on 2.20-yard 
denims tor January-February-March 
delivery at a reduction of 1 cent per 
vard from the previous price which 
was for October-November-Decem- 
ber delivery. 


sales 


CACECSS 


Considering the scarcity and high 
for the strong tinged cottons 
this season, these prices appear de- 
cidediy low, but the culters appear 
'o be taking their time about mak- 
ing purchases. ‘There is no doubt, 
however, that production will be 
sold up. 


The 


bag trade finally came into 


ihe sheeting market and operated 
quife freely for January-February- 
March. Prices on all the bag con- 
structions are still very low and 
show little improvement yet and 


remain below cost of production. 


Print cloths have heen advanced 
another eighth. and with the ad- 
vance business has become a little 


quiler.. Many more goods are want- 
md al previous prices, and bids will 
no doubt he gradually raised. Be- 
iween and curtailment 
the mill position on print cloths has 
been materially improved, and this 
shows plain'y in the way in which 
ire being declined 


recent sales 


CORCeCSSIOD 


This has been one of those vears 
When the usual January buying has 


December. Good business 
should continue for another sixty 
days, but whether later on a free 
novement of goods can be mainiain- 
md on the basis of over 20c for cot- 
on will depend upon new crop 


prospects 


started in 


lhe Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York reports tnat for the month of 
November retail trade showed a 
considerable Improvement over 
October, and. that, according to pre- 
liminary reports, the holiday trade 
i December was about 3% per cent 
sreater than last year. is estimat- 
md that retail sales for the full yea 
will show a gain of about 2 per cen! 
over 1926, but this the smallest gain 
irom year to year since 1922. Sales 
of leading apparel stores, which in 
October showed a larger deline than 
sales of department stores, showed a 
correspondingly larger increase in 
November. Stoeks of merchandise 
in department stores remained gen- 
erally smaller than a year ago. Sales 
of cotton showed a decrease 
of 5.8 per from the previous 
vear, 

Conditions in the apparel industry 
are reported to yary considere bly, 
While most of the leading producers 
of high-grade, trade marked, nation- 
ally advertised silk hosiery, men’s 
collars and shirts and clothing are 
faring reasonably well from the 


goods 


cent 
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sales and earnings standpoint, manu 
facturers of low-priced men's and 
women's wear are finding conditions 
decidedly difficult. Mild weather 
has retarded overcoat sales at retail 
and consequently has seriously in- 
lerfered with business at the manu- 
facturing end. The 1928 spring sell- 
ing season will hardly be better than 
a fair one with the general run of 
products. 

Automobile should mount 
steadily following the national auto- 
mobile shows in January. Sales for 
the first half of 1928 will probably 
exceed those for the corresponding 
period of any previous year. 


sales 


Textile Exposition 
Gets More Room 


Greenville. S. C.—The 1928 South- 
Textile Exposition, to be held 
from October 15 to 20 will be 
arger and more elaborate in every 
way than any previous show. It was 


} 


mnounced that an additicnal build- 
nz will he provided to house the 
exhibits. giving a total of 42.0°0 


square feet of floor space exclusive 
of aisles. 


The building to be erected, which 


will be a temporary one will care 
for the overflow of exhibits from 
Textile Hall and from the annex. 
Reservations and inquiries alreadaq 


made indicate that a total of 200 ex- 
hibits, showing all lines of textile 
machinery and supplies will feature 
the 1928 show 

Announcement was also made that 
officials of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation have agreed to hold their 
fall convention here during the Tex- 
tiie Exposition. This will bring sev- 
eral hundred mill men here from all 
of the South. Hundreds of 
reservations have already been made 
n local hotels for exposition week. 


paris 


A Mind Your Own 
Week 


Press dispaiches tell how the his 
loric Lady Godiva stunt is to be re- 
peated in Chicago as the star af 
traction of some sort of henefit. The 


modern lady is not going to wear 
any more clothes than the origina! 
indy, the papers say, and she ts to 
have lone hair and ride a. horse. 


long hair or a 
doubtless attract! al 


All of which is 


Kither a woman with 
would 
crowd in Chicago! 


norse 


merely introductory to the faet that 
someone has figured out there are 
now {35 “dedicated weeks” in the 
vear. The list covers about every 
thing from  “Eal More Prunes 
Week’ to “Press Your Own Pants 


W eek.” 
fhing with a genuine horsepower ap- 
peal to it, namely, a_ revival of 


We therefore sSiigvest sonic 


“Mind Your Own Business Week 
for a period of sav about 34 cons: 
eculive weeks.—Bulletin of Associat- 
ed Indusiries of Kentucky. 


CERTAINLY! 

A teacher in a Cleveland school 
was giving the kindergarten class a 
lesson in natural history. Turning 
fo a small tot, she inquired: “What 


do camels have. Mollie. that no 
other animals have?” 
“Little camels,” was the surpris 


ing reply.—A. M. 
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Value of Oiled Cotton 


(Continued from Page 10) 


ed cotton. A variation in moisture 
in the cotton did not jump about so 
much throughout the mil! as it does 
when oil is not used. 

Ball Warps. 

To illustrate the savings in cotton, 
when our spinning heavied up we 
found the warps would increase in 
weight also. These warps averaged 
62 pounds each. By careful testing 
we learned the average increase to 
be one pound heavier when using 
oil. This increase represented 1.6! 
per cent gain in yarn. ‘To take care 
of this increase we had to spin 
closer to the number, as expla!ned 
under spinning or in other words, 
we had to increase our drafting al 
the fly frames. At this point our 
usual 17 hank roving was set {7 1-3 
hank, which represents an increase 
al this point and at the warps, we 
figured the difference was lost be- 
tween the flv frames and the fintsh- 
ml warps. 

Card Clothing. 

Ii has been our experience here- 
tofore that when the mill was idle 
for even a short period of time, the 
card clothing would seem io.rust and 
was found hard. to strip, when 
starting again. Especially is this 
truc if it happened to be a rainy 
spell. But the oil eliminated all 
rust and the wire is bright and clean 
to the foundation. 

Conclusions. 

I understand a great number ol 
cotton mills are running oiled cot- 
ton and that invariably the card 
strips increase, hut unless” the 
setlings are made to prevent this, or 
I might say, decrease this increase, 
a full savings of good colton will not 
be obtained in the finished product. 
We accomplished this by setting the 
stripper plates closer. These set- 
tings will vary from .012 to O17 of 
an inch when oil is used. Without 
oil they will vary from .017 to .022 
of an inch. Hardly any two cards 
can be set exactly alike. From my 
own experience during these three 
years, running oiled cotton, exper- 
menting with it on a large scale, 
studing the process from evers 
angle that I could, to learn its pe- 
culiarities, it is my opinion that anys 
mill. can use oil successfully, if 
they will give it proper attention 
and a little common sense in its ap- 
plication. It seems to me that for 
a’ weave mill or any mill using a 
local or shorter staple cotton for 
lower number than we make, the 
process holds for them: even a great- 
er advantage and money value than 
for a fine combed yarn mill making 
high numbers of long staple cotton. 
We know from experience that the 
oil 1s a paying proposition, if prop- 
erly appiied and all machinery set 
for il. 


Progress in Textile 
Engineering 
(Continued from Page 7) 


which has been developed in an- 
other mill. The cost of such ex- 
perimenting adds greatly to th 
overhead burden, and often in striv- 
ing to produce a similar fabric at a 
lower price, costly changes are made 
in the plant which cause a fabric 
which has an established place in 


the market to be again supplanted 
by a cheaper and poorer fabric. 

The reduction in taxes in the New 
England States will somewhat assist 
plants in reducing their losses. If 
the plants are equipped with mod- 
ern machinery and properly man- 
aged, there is no reason why they 
should not be able to compete with 
Southern mills on certain fabrics. 

Fulure developments and _ im- 
provements in the industry will de- 
pend largely upon the vision, effort, 
and co-operation of those activels 
engaged. 

There are many opportunities for 
voung engineers in the industry. 
Promotion may not be as rapid as 
in Olher industries, bul there are 
many places at the top which can 
be reached by men who have initia- 
tive and the ability to surmount the 
difficulties common to all manu- 
facturing plants. 

James A. Campbell, Chairman, 
Kxecutive Committee. 


Comparison of Primitive 
and Modern Spinning 
and Weaving 


Continued from Page 14 


The ordinary loom to be found in 
most homes a hundred years ago 
consisted of a frame with a beam 
al one end, a cloth beam, two hed- 
dies, a hollow shuttle, and a reed to 
beat the thread into place, all work- 
TWO-—Comparison of Primitive and 
ed by hand. Though there have 
been great improvements, in weay- 
ing, and in the loom mechanism, the 
principle applied in this old time 
loom is the same as the principle 
underlying the modern loom. 

About 4820 the hand loom began 
rapidly to make way for the steam 
power looms. There have been mans 
lunprovements since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century but they 
have largely been in increased 
speed, decreasing stoppage time and 
making the looms automatic and to 
siep the moment anvthing genes 
wrong. ‘The .complicated looms of 
loday also make possible many vari- 
ations of patterns and the accom- 
plishment of many yards of clot! 
in an hour. The power looms of to- 
day can hold rolls of several hun- 
dred vards of warp. The movements 
ot the modern power looms are fas- 
rinating as the flv shultle moves 
back and forth in the picking and 
the batten aulomaticaliy pushes 
forward the thrown woof. An 
American weaver can now attend to 
from sixteen to twenty-four, and 
even as high as twenty-eight high 
grade automatic looms, making from 
twenty-seven to thirty-six inch wide 
cloth. When these modern looms 
are all supplied with their full quota 
of shuttles, the operator can leave 
them and go to dinner if he wishes 
and the looms will run until some 
thread breaks or until the filling in 
the shuttle has run out, and then 
they will stop instantly and auto- 
matically. 
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$1 


BLEACHERS! 


For bleaching Cotton 
We recommend 
SOLOZONE 


We are ready to prove 
that it can be done 
at no higher cost. 


You want; we give: 


1) a foolproof process 


2) greatest tensile strength 
oS) a non—yellowing white 


4) softness, 


ASK US! 


“Whe 


elasticity. 


ROESSLER 6 HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO 


713 Sixth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


- 


Sullivan Hardware Co. 
Anderson, S. C. 
Mill Supplies 


All Orders Given Prompt and 
Careful Attention 


workers 


piles, 


“convert 
i line 


Factories that Look 
Like Sin 


the machinery late in design: 
the management efficient: the 


intelligent but the 


outside “looks like sin.”’ Cinder 
oul-barrels, 
boxes, rusty shafting and pul- 
leys-—Oh, what a mess! 


discarded 


Cian Easily 
be Cleaned Up 


\ few trees along the roadway. some 
shrubs and roses, and green grass in 
place of the junk, will change the 
outlook entirely. Lindley’s landscape 
men know 


what to do and how to 


do it. The job won't take very long 
nor be expensive. If you want to 
your tactory just drop us 


WURSERIES 


Pomona, North Carolina 


| 
| | eC la 
~ 
> 
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EKvergreens For Every Month 


Evergreens give full value to the beauty of flowering shrubs. and 
add color to the grounds during fall and winter. Shrubs need ever- 
Howard-Hickory Nurseries 
have the good kinds for southern grounds 


greens, and evergreens need shrubs. 


Shade trees, roses, fruits in variety, are in our fields. too. Our 
landscape men will be glad to help you in selecting the right kinds. 
tell you where to place them, and direct the work if you wish. Write 
us for full details. 


Our Trees and Plants 
are guaranteed 


We make an exceptionally broad guarantee on all plants purchased 


irom us. We stand back of all our products. Correspondence in- 
vited, or we shall be glad to have you visit the nursers 
west of Hickory on Route No. 10. 


ness office every week day. 


one mile 
Grounds open all the time, busi- 


The Howard-Hickory Co. 
Nurserymen and Landscape Gardeners 
Hickory. N. C. 


At the foot of the Blue Ridge 


HARRIS 


TRAGE MARK REC US PAT OFF 


GREASES 


QUALITY 


First and Foremost! 


OR more than forty years, the A. W. Harris 

Oil Company has maintained a degree of 
quality in HARRIS OILS and GREASES which 
has won for these products a most worthy repu- 
tation. 


HARRIS OILS are sold on the basis of QUALITY 
rather than price. Users have found that in the 
long run, it pays them well to buy this QUALITY. 


Let us send you full information about HARRIS 
OILS. They are made to fill every lubricating re- 
quirement. 


A. W. HARRIS OIL Co. 


326 South Water St. 
Providence, R. I. 
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Textile Outlook Considered 
Good 


(Continued from Page 12) 


the year has indicated that given 
favorable price conditions for raw 
materials, cloth can be produced in 
a volume and with a price margin 
that would enable the mill to make 
i reasonable return on its 
well as cover the 
production. 

The wiser among the general 
huving public are aware of 
conditions, and if the manufactur- 
ing side of the industry can become 
more completely responsive as these 


invest- 


meni as cost of 


these 


and other market conditions are 
noted there is every reason to anti- 
cipate that the industry will con- 
linue the progress which has heen 


in evidence during the past vear. 


The Uses of Rayon 
(Continued from Page 8) 


for hosiery and underwear. This 
combination to a great extent pre 
vents shrinkage in washing. Warps 


eof 


artihicial 
been emploved m conjunction 
worsted weit: in thts 
case the warps ar esized and the 
the two vives 
excellent for 
Affer desizing, the 
are dyed on the wineh or jie- 
ger, usually solid shvudes, keeping the 
silk than the woo! 
Frequently, both acid and cotton 
ivestufts are added to the same dve- 
bath, both fibres ssmultane- 
ousiv, although if is sometimes 
necessary {to shade the silk 
in a fresh bath 

The emplovment of cellulose ace 


especially Viscose ) 
have 
ith) aA 

combination i>) fibres 
Tria 


laprices 


hone 


whter m 


fafe silk in conjunction with wool 
appeal have iftained to 
inv great proportions. 


Use of Staple Fibre, Fibro, Waste 
Artificial Silk, with Wool. 

in the variou froma the 

actual making artificial silk 

ad iis emnilov- 

ment, an amount of accumu- 

This is used for making varns 


of the 
subsequent 
waste 


; 
infes 


on the woolen and worsted prinet- 
ples, Dut a large amount of such 
waste nas gone into varns on the 
woolen principle for velours and 
similar fabrics. Usually. the mate- 
rial is dved, leaving the artificial 


silk white, bul sometimes the latter 
is also dved after the wool, thus giv- 
ing two-color effects. This undyed 
waste is also employed for top mak- 
ing and the then in suitable 
proportion—50 : 50-—blended with 
worsted tops to give ultimately a 
composite yarn, much. used for hosi- 
ery 
Artificial Silk In Conjunction with 
Linen. 

Artificial suk is being used with 
the linen fibre in two ways, (1) it is 
employed as a separate continuous 
thread for weft in tapestries, and (2) 


cul fibre in combination with linen 
in sliver form, Is used for the pro- 
duction of composite yarns. The 
latter are then used for warp and 


in dress fbricsa. 

Artificial Silk and Silk. 

In association with silk. artificial 
siik mav also he used: for the com- 
bination of both gives rise to im- 
proved fabrics and ornamental ef- 
The lustre of the artificial 
silk, combined with the softness and 


welt 


fects. 
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draping qualities of the silk, render 
the production af fabrics 
unattainable in any other way. 
Moreover, many beautiful cross- 
dyed effects can be obtained by dve- 
ing in the piece. 

Plush fabrics with a silk georgette 
ground and artificial silk pile are 
produced in two ways. The mate- 
rmalis first woven with a solid pile 
structure on the ground. By 
printing on a pattern with some car- 
bonizing paste, the viscose silk may 
be destroyed, leaving the untreated 
portion of the pile and the silk in- 
lact. Another method is to produce 
the pile on the double plush princt- 


possible 


silk 


ple, two pieces are WovelD 
gether in the same loom, the pile 
warp being severed by a cutting 


knife during weaving, thus separat- 
ing the upper and lower pieces. It 
should be stated that the pieces are 
degummed in the piece, and usual!s 
iived in two-color’ effeets. keeping 
ihe viscose lighter than the 
eround shade 

i Is of 
ihal 


silk 


remember 
he iW isted 


mnportance to 
artificial silk cannot 
io such an extent as silk Higl 
‘'wist diminishes the strength of the 
varn and consequently it cannot be 
oemp'oved lo the same advantage as 
sik im crepe de chines, 
ete. 


reorwette. 


During the last vear or so, the 
combination of artificial silk with 
silk in hosiery has become promi- 
nent, but usuaily the percentage of 


silk is small. Stockings consisting 
of the plaited variety are degummed 
and dyed together in a soap bath 
with neutral dveing acid and sal 


colors 


Expect Good Year 
in Hosiery Trade 


With a_reasonabls 
from the weather, it is nol too much 
io. expeet aie high'!y 
spring business and a large hosiers 
volume during the second qtartet 
of 1928, comments the weekly bulle 
lin Of the Natronal Association of! 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufac 
furers, In summing up the 
for next vear 

“Experienced merchants look 
a rather slow start for 1928.” the re- 


hreak 


satisteectors 


outlook 


for 


view states. “They point out that 
general business has been going 
fhrough something of a minor de- 


pression during recent months, and 
that the initial stage of a 
from this slight slump is only now 
being reached. Caution and timidity 
lake a certain amount of time to 
overcome, so that no one should be 
unduly depressed if the first quarter 
of the new no! establish 
hew records in production and sales. 

“Getting away from generalities. 
if ms possible io pe a tittle more 
specific regarding prospects for cer- 
lain definite types of hosiery. Per- 
haps of greatest importance because 
of its rapid development during re- 
cent years is the full-fashioned end 
of the business. 

Slump Fails to Materialize. 

“The radical slump, which has 
been predicted for full-fashioned 
merchandise over the last two years, 
has failed to materialize. Production 
has heen inereased rapidly, but 
consumption apparently has done 


recovers 


vear dos 


ifs job pretty well and has kept pace 
Calami- 


wtih increased production. 


| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
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The quality results you 
seek are certain and 
sure to follow when you 
use 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


Better feel, brighter 
and more even colors 
stand out in a competi- 
tive market. 


Ask your supply man 
for “WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfre 
Wyandotte. Michigan 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Hxamining 
Corps in the ‘United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 
views. 


PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Atterney 


Offices: 
Charlotte, N.C. Telephone 2173 
and 


903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 
“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 


“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charintte, N. C. 
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ty howlers will continue to howl; 
individual mills, because of ineffi- 
cient management, under-capitaliza- 
tion or one reason or another, will 
probably travel a rough road, but 
there is no reason to look for Alhy- 
thing but inereased volume alt sat- 
isfactory prices for good full-fash- 
ioned mills during 1928. 

“The women’s seamless business ts 
not SO dispose of. Realign- 
ments are still going on im this di- 
vision of the industry. Some num 
bers. are slumping, others merely 
holding their ground. But it has 
been amply demonstrated that the 
field for the $1 seamless silk stock- 
ing of merit is a large one, and thal 
if can be cullivated to advantage 
with fine gauge stockings, having 
special talking points such as point. 
el heels, 

“Womens rayons have nol done 
so badly in view of the greatly re- 
stricted export markel, Dul a con- 
servative attitude on their produe- 
fion is advised by capable marke! 
observers. Silk and fiber twists im 
women's goods will probably nol es- 
tablish any new high records in 1928, 
but well made pletted numbers have 
a distinct piace in the hosiery mer 
chandizing field. The outlook fo 
cerized, combed and carded goods 
for women Is anvbodys guess 

“In half hose, fancies give ever 
indication of retaining ail of their 
1927 popularity. Increasing produc- 
tion of cheap novelties for men may 
hurt, to some extent, but mills mak- 
ing higher priced lines which can 
bring out a sufficient number of at- 
tractive new patterns should no! 
want for business or profit. Split 
sole silks should, perhaps, do a tittle 
better than in 1927. Low-end goods 
are in fair shape, with important 
mills, andi should eontinue so. Staple 
combed and mercerized half hose 
will continue irregular, in the opin- 
ion of market men. 


Say Weftless Fabric 
Strengthens Tires 


“Weftless cord fabric now peng 
used in the manufacture of B. F. 
Goodrich Silvertown cord tires in- 
sures uniform mileage and a larger 
run of dependable performamnce,’ 
according to an Akron, O., dispatch 
to the Wall Street Journal. 

“Officials state that Silvertown 
cords are brought from the mulls in 
large spools. These cords § are 
brought to sheet form over special 
rolis that impregnate each cord with 
a cushion of rubber. The weftless 
process gives the Silvertown more 
uniform elasticity, absolutely uni- 
formity of rubber coatmge around 
each cord and an elimination of the 
Sawing action caused bv cross 
threads. 

“In explaining the cons'ruction of 
the cord, if is stated thai approxi- 
mately 165 long stapie cotton fibers 
are twisted together to form fibers 
are twisted together to forin a 
single yarn. Five of these yarns 
are twisted together to form a 
thread. Three of the threads are 
twisted together to form a cord. 

“The 15 varns twisted together to 
form the Silvertown cord provide a 
tensile strength of 17.5 pounds, 
whereas the 2 yarns of the ordinary 
cord provide a tensile strength of 
only 13.75 pounds.” 


EXTRACTORS 


Economy that does 
not stop at low oper- 
ating cost — but in- 
cludes long life and 
freedom re- 
pairs. This is Tolhurst 
Economical Extrac- 
tion. 


Write for Catalog 
TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1852 
Troy, N. Y. 


New York Oflice 183. Madison Avenue 


For Level Bleaching and Dyeing, Use 


90% TETRALENE 90% 


(Standard) 
Enormously Powerful Perfectly Neutral 
In General Use For 12 Years Thruout Great Britain. Admitted 


Essential for Best Results in Dveing and Bleaching. 


Get in touch with Southern Agent 


Chas. H. Stone 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Dixie Mercerized Yarns 
give you 


Certified Satistaction 


DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY 
Spinners and Processors 
CHATTANOOGA: ENNESSEE 
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TESTERS 


Jor DEFINITE 
TEXTILE STANDARDS 


liecornized f 


uracy, dependa- 


lit’ CASS reading and easy 
peranvion ‘Testing machines of 
tandard design or «pecial adapta 
ror Varn, cord, cloth, rubber 
othet material Where strenget! 
rnine 
in ti electior 
| iferin 
king 
A) nish ad 
jt | 


HENRY L. 
SCOTT Co. 


PROVIDENCE .R.|. 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


SPINNING RINGS 


4 


% 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


| Textile Wet Finishing Machinery | 
| Water Power Equipment | 
Rolls Wood, Metal, Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
ORANGE, MASS 


MILL STREET 


Our Special 
Trial Offer 
Allows You 
to Make a 
Full Test of 


MOCCASIN 
BUSHINGS 


Write for a 


catalog fully de- 
scribing the remarkable patent- 


ed principle that makes the 
Moccasin Distributing 
Busning the most successful 
and practical bushing ever de- 
signed, also let us tell you about 
our Special Trial Offer which 
allows you to test the Moccasin 
Oil Distributing Bushing in 
your own plant without risk or 
obligation. 


MOCCASIN BUSHING Co. 


CHATTANOOGA TENN 


Finishing 
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English Yarn Association’s 
Analysis of Costings 


John Ryan, the secretary of the 
Cotton Yarn Association, has recent- 
lv, in lectures and in letters to the 
press, called attention to the neces- 
siftv of accurate costing in the col- 
fon trade, and the directors of thal 
body are known to have given con- 
siderable time to the study of the 
matter. Asa result of their investi- 
gations, and in view of the many 
misleading ideas prevalent concern- 
ing the different factors which make 
lip lhe cost of the standard export 
Lancashire,the Association 
has decided to send out 


cloths of 
details of 
of the main costs for 
standard 
shirting 
printer 


he percentage 
hree standard 
dhootre 


ane 


cloths 
standard 
bleached standard 
finished), 


he statistics relating to the costs 
ae of a standard print- 
er finished. 72 72%. 36's twisil and 
with cotton fulures al 


welt. 
lid... are as follows: 


SLUATTIIC ! 


Percentage of 
total cost 


(‘ost of raw cotton & cleaning 25.23 
Mrokerage on raw cotton (% 

p.c.) 14 
Spinning wages 5.60 
Interest and depreciation 1.53 
expenses 3.68 

Total spinning cost . 10.53 
Yarn agent (1 p.c. on cost) 36 
Weaving wages 10.64 
Sizing 1.06 
interest and depreciation 40 
expenses 2.24 

Total weaving cost 14.34 
(loth agent (1% p.c. on.ecost) 77 
(*‘harge for shrinking and cal 

endering 1.54 
(‘harge for printing per 

yard) 30.34 
‘(‘harge for finishing (‘4c pe! 

vard) and aking up 7.08 
(“‘harge for packing and f:o.b 3.37 

12.63 

Shippe charges, c.a.d (esti 
mated at 6 per cent) 6.00 
100.00 


LDhootie 
»4x53. out of 
32's twist twist, 
30's weft 54's weft 
Percentage of 
(includ 


Rieached shirtine 
76x76 Out of 


ital cost.— 


Raw cotton 


cleaning, brok’age) 42.94 43.29 
Spinning cost 15.37 2.71 
Yarn agent 
Weaving cost 19.24 20.91 
agent 1.34 

67 
Shippers charges 5 1.60 

100.00 100.00 


are something of a 
revelation as regards the relative 
‘harges for spinning, weaving, fin- 
ishing, and shipping. In the printer 


lhese fleures 


spinning cost amounts to 10.53 per 
eent of the total cosl and spinning 
LO per rent. so that 


would take a considerable reduction 
in spinning costs to produce any ap- 
preciable effect on the ultimate 
price. Moreover, even in the grey 
dhootie spinners’ wages only ac- 
count tor 10.78 per cent of the total 
that the amount by whica 
the price eould be lowered by 4 eut 
in wages in the cotton-spinning in- 
dustry is very small, 


It is the finishing charges, how- 
ever, which are the most likely to 
evoke comment, and it appears Lhat 
field im witich reductions of 
cost could produce the greatest ef- 
fect. The Federation of Master Cot- 
ton Spinners’ Associations is, of 
course, devoting much effort to- 
wards the possibilities of cost re- 
duction, with reference to all fac- 
tors from wages and salaries to bank 


COST, Si) 


is tne 


charges, but these figures show 
clearly that, especially in finished 
cloths, the spinners can exercise 


control over only a small part of 
the total of Lancashire goods. 
(inless manufacturers, finishers, and 
distributors all take steps to reduce 


cost 


their costs of their charges, any 
sacrifices on the part of the *pin- 
ning trade seem likely to be in vain. 


Manchester (Eng.) Commercial. 


Auto Tire Market Offers 
Huge Outlet For 

Cotton 

Two recent events presage a ban- 

ner vear in 1928 for the manuiac- 


turers of automobile tire fabrics. 


The first of these was the long 
awaited introduction. of the new 
Ford. 


The second, a public statement by 


J. J. Raskob, vice-president of the 
(ieneral Motors Corporation, that 
hey anticipated an increase in the 


volume of automobile production 
during 1928 to 5.000.000 units. 
Figures, published by 
Automobile Chamber 
stales that during 
and truck pro- 


Facts and 
the National 
of Commerce, 
i926 passenger Cal 
duction increased 3 per cent over 
i925. Tnis represents the lowest 
percentage of increase since 1901. 

The Rubber Association of Ameri- 
ca has compiled data showing the 
‘onsumption of cotton in casings, 
tubes, solid and cushion tires to 
been 165,963,182 pounds in 1926. 

With the return of a normal 
scheduie among automolitle manu- 
facturers, if seems well within the 
bounds of possibility that 5.000,000 
units wil be produced during the 
coming An analysis of past 
performances lends aduitional 
streneth to this behef. 


Vedr., 


Taking into consideration the up- 
ward trend of cotton consumption in 
the tire trade, and aligning it with 
the predictions of automobile pro- 
duction during 192S( if seems rea- 
sonable to assume that approxi- 
mately 200,000,000 pounds of cotton 


will probably nd its way into the 
automobile market through tires 
slone.— Hunter Mfg. & Commission 


Lompany. 
“Esterified” Yarn 


A process which may mean wider 
uses for cotton, and which will cer- 
tainly mean ifs more extended use 
for certain special purposes, is now 
being developed in England. tf 
consists, briefly. in imparting to col- 
ton the dyeing properties of cellu- 
lose acetate silk, thus enabling it to 
vield cross-dved effects when ised 
in conjunction with Ivscose or ordi- 
nary cotton. The is being 
explcited by the Sandoz Chemica! 
Company in  Guisely, Yorkshire, 
where a factory has been working 
for four months on a semi-commer- 
cial scale, while a bulk plant is to 
begin operations very shortly. 

The process itself is not entirely 
new, in fhe sense that a good deal 
of work has already been done in a 
similar direction, that of “immuni- 
zation,” which gives viscose as well 
as cotton some of the dyeing proper- 
ties of the acetyl silks, But it is 


process 
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Gastonia 
Belting Co., Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Manufacturers 
Leather Belting 


Distributors 


Goodrich Rubber Belting 
and Hose 


Telephone 788 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and _ stronger. 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 

| Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Richmond, Va. 


| Wilts Veneer Co., | 


WELL DRILLING ANDO DEEP 
WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
milis. 


SYDNOR PUMP 4 WELL Co., Ine. 
Richmond, Va. 


Now Is A Good Time To Visit 
FLORIDA 
Go Via 
Southern Railway System 


Daily through sleeping car ser- 
vice from Charlotte to Jackson- 
ville. 


Leave Charlotte 5:30 p.m. 
Arrive Jacksonville 8:15 p.m. 
Connections at Jacksonville for 

all points in Florida. 

Dining Car Service. 

Daily sleeping Car service be- 
tween Charlotte and 
Gra. (Car may be occupied in Sa- 
vannah until 7:00 a.m. 

Round trip Winter Excursion 
fares now on sale to all Florida 
points. Stop-overs permitted in 
both directions: 

Only line with through sleeping 
car service between Charlotte 
and Norfolk. 

Excellent service to all points, 
North, East, West and South. 


Special round trip fares for 
short trips. 

Call at our “Travel Shop,” 237 
West Trade Street. Telephone 


Hemlock 20. 
W. F. COCHRANE, 
City Ticket Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
R. H. GRAHAM, 
Division Passenger Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Savannah, § 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 
Read in more than 95% of the 


Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


scorn 

| 
| 
TWISTER RINGS | 
SILC RINGS, 
ANS | 
DIAM ‘FINISH 
TRAVELLER CLEANERS | 
TRAVELLER CUPS | 
GUIDE WIRE SETS | 
| 
| 
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claimed that the newer process, 
known as “esterification, is more 
thorough and goes farther. “Im- 
munization” merely “esterifies” the 
outer layers of the fibre, and is 
therefore skin-deep. The 
vounger process, which consists in 
the chemical conversion of the cot- 
ton into a cellulose ester, resulls in 
the complete “esterification” of the 
fibre. It might be added thal, un- 
like “immunization,” “esterification’ 
has no effect on viscose. 

The cotton must be bieached be- 
fore it is “esterified.” The process 
does not, it is stated, discolor the 
varn, nor does it affect its tensile 
strength in either wet or dry state. 
Not only is there no shrinkage, but 
there is even said to be some 20 per 
cent increase in weight. “Esteri- 
fied” cotton is unaffected by high 
lemperatures such as are meurred 
in the ordinary finishing operations 
and ifs dyeing properties are those 
of the acetyl silks, with the advan- 
lage that it can be dyed at boiling 
pomt. In common with the acetyl! 
siiks, the use of alkalies such as 
soda must be avoided in the dyeing 
and preparing processes, but in 
spite o. that fabrics containing 
ferified” cotton can be piece-mer- 
cerized in the usual way. The cos! 
of the process is 11c¢ a pound. 


‘ne 


Though “esterified” cotten has nol 
vel been produced on a large scale, 
it has already been tried by textile 
manufacturers,.who, it stated, 
have given a satisfactory opinion of 
what is practically a new fibre. The 
treated yarn is likely to find its mos! 
extensive application in the Lanca- 
shire cotton industry. One direction 
where if may break entirely fresh 
ground is in the production of spun 
speckled yarn. ‘Today viscose and 
wool are being blended in Yorkshire 
and marl effects obtained. The use 
of “esterified cotton yarn should 
put Lancashire spinners in a posi- 
tion to obtain similar results by 
blending treated cotton with staple 
fibre, and it should find e future in 
connection with the experiments in 
spinning staple fibre now being car- 
ried on in Lancashire. ‘Esterified” 
cotton can, of course, be used simply 
as eilher warp or weft in conjunc- 
tion with ordinary cotton or viscose 
vield cross-dyed effects. bul the 
possibilities of such mixtures are 
infinite. An example of the variety 
of effects which can be obtained was 
shown in a cloth made of a warp of 
colton and “esterified” cotton and a 
weft of cellu'ose acelate and viscose. 
rhe cloth consequently had the dye- 
ing properties of cotton and acetate 
in both warp and weft, and the re- 
sulf was a plece-dyed overcheck 
which would, otherwise, only have 
been oblained by the use of colored 
varn 

“Esterified’” yarn is likely to find 
uses in Lhe knitting as well as in the 
weaving industry, An important 
British hosiery firm have recently 
heen experimenting with if in con- 
junction with viscose for plated 
stockings. The result is a two-tone 
effect which is certainly novel. Mar! 
effects of the “Celfect” type can also 
be obtained in plece-dved stockings 
without the use of acetate, Again, 
“esterified” cotton may he used to 
ad narrow white border on 
the tops of stockings. usually the 
hallmark of yarn-dyed hose. The 
main purpose of “esterified” yarn is 
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that it enables the production of 
numerous effects by piece-dyeing 
instead of varn-dyeing, which 1s us- 
ually the dearer process. But, apar' 
from any possible saving in costs, its 
use should lessen the risk of tock- 
keeping and enable manufacturers 
to give quicker delivery. Since or- 
ders are frequently lost in this coun- 
try because of slow delivery, this 
factor is one of considerable impor 
tance—The Commercial, Manchas- 
ler, Eng. 


— 


Greene Comments On 
Outlook 


Concerning the position of the lex 
tile industry and its prospects, 
Edwin Farnham Greene, treasurer 
of Pacifie Mills, said. 

“While the textile imadustry has 
experienced le! down itt business 
activity during the past few months, 
and some pessimism is expressed, 
there are grounds [to justify an ex- 
peclation of business improvemen! 
in the coming year. We feel ‘ha 
business will show a fair measu.e€ 0! 
increase, but it will be busimess done 
on very reasonable protit. The sifu 
ation requires ciose to 
economical manufacturing and 
watchfulness against anv tendenc\ 
foward overproduction 

“The year past has again been dit- 
ficull for the industry, but it was 
possible for moderate profits to be 
shown. The abnormally high price 
reached by raw. cotton in September 
was a disturbing factor, and the sub- 
sequent downward trend of elton 
prices has been largely responsible 
for the vear-end slowing of business 
The fact that the price of raw colton 
gives eviaence of stability at a more 
reasonable level is one basis for ex. 
pectation of better busimess in fin- 
ished goods during the coming sea- 
SOT). 

“The industry's own eriticism of 
overproduction is another encourag- 
ing sign. It shows that attention is 
being paid to fundamental factors. 
Recognilion of style influences has 
been growing and it has greatls 
helped cottons toward resumption 
of their rightful place among fab- 
rics. Good progress is also being 
made with new ravon fabrics. and 
silk and cotton mixtures. These are 
indications of the alertness of the 
ndustry io new opportunities. 

“A better co-operative spirii ts 
manifest, particularly in the worsted 
division of the industry. While the 
position of worsteds is not salisfac- 
if has improved fundamenia!ls 
as there are signs of growing public 
preference for worsted fabrics 
which promise better days for that 
branch of the induatry.” 


New DuPont Color. 


The dvestulfs department of E. I. 


du Pont de Nemours & Co... announce 


that they are placing or the mar- 
ket Du Pont Quinoline Yellow Con- 
centrated. an acid eolor of very 
green and bright shade. It is ex- 
ceedingly level dyeing and exten- 
sively used as a self color. It may 
also be used with blues and e1eens 
for producing very bright greens, As 
it is not affected by Sulfoxite UL, if 
can be used for producing color dis- 
charges both on wool and silk 
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AMALIE PRODUCTS > 
= 
Am 
Many years of highly satisfactory service in —& 
Colored and White Goods Cotton Mills— 
Their endorsement by leading bleacheries, Ee 
and mill sales agents— 


w"(L.SONNEBORN SONS. INC.. 


Such vital facts prove the genuine merit and 
the never-failing dependability of — 


mali¢ 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
New York 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 


Sales Offices in leading Textile Centers 


NEW YORK.N.Y.) 


Don’t Experiment 


9999929 


— 
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When your Spinning and Card Room Machinery 
needs OVERHAULING entrust it to those who 
KNOW HOW. 


Our years of Experience, coupled with that of our 
Skilled Overhaulers, Straighteners, Flyer Balanc- 
ers, Carders, and Spinners is a GUARANTEE 
that your work will be properly executed. 


“Quality Features Built-in, Not Talked-tn”’ 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co.. Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, and Repairers of Cotton Mill Machinery 


H. MONTY, W. H. HUTCHINS, 
Pres. and Treas. V.-Pres. and Sec. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


now 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. 


New York 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 


Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


Langley 


Strickland Cotton 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
$20 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 


Mills, Aiken Mills. 
Moultrie Cotton 


Mills. Seminole 


Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Mills, 


Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills 


Baltimore 
St Louis 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


rmstabiished 182s 
43 and 45 Worth Street. New York 
Selling Agents For 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Philadelphia Boston St 
San Francisco Chicago 
(Cincinnati 


Joseph 
Shanghia 
Minneapolis 


(China) 
St. Paul 


93 Franklin St., Boston 
Philadelphia 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 


San Francisco 


Chicago 


Atlanta New Orleans 


Amory. Browne Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 


48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Philadeiphia office: 


Weldon 


wae na Mills 


Spartanburg. S. © 


Camden, 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street New York 
Drexel Building New England office: 
Selline Agents for the following Milte: 


Yarns. Combed Peeler Singles and Ply, Audrv Spinning Co., 
N Mandevills Mills Carrolit Mills Mill No 2. Woodruff, S 

Lexington, N. C., White Pia ill Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 
Coods. Print Cloths. Twills. Sheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Mills, 
Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C., Hermitage Cotton Mills, 


C., Mills Mill, Greenville, S. C., Osage Mfg. Co., 


Bessemer City, N. C 


Middieton, Conn. 
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Cotton Goods | 


New York.—The better demand yard. <A round lot of 40 squares 
for print cloths and sheetings con-  6.15-yard was taken at 5% cents 
tinued during the past week and a with 6s the firm market at the close 
good business was reported. The The week's business has been fair. 


curtailment in effect in Eastern and 
Southern mills had a further favor- 
able effect on the market. It is esti- 
mated that print cloth curtailment 
per cent harrow 
sheetings 20 per cent, wide sheetings 


less, 


25 per cent and fine combed goods 
2) to 25 per cent. 

The buying from the bag trades, 
converters and automobile manufac- 
lurers showed some tncrease last 
week and there was a steady In- 
crease in the amount of goods or- 
dered, especially in tire fabrics. 
Moderate advances in prices were 
noted. Prices on 4-4 bleached goods 
were up 4 cent a yard. Dentms 
were reduled 1 cent a vard to-a ha- 


IS cents for 2.20s and business 
or delivery in January, February 


and Vareh Was 

Business in gray goods became 
less uctive toward the close of the 
week, but the market continued to 


display its 
This was all 
face of the 


strengthening tendency. 
the ore noticeable HW 
fact that the week's vol- 


ume as a whole was not nearly as 
goxnl as during the previous week. 
The average expernence with print 


sales totalled a fair 
vardage. Repeating an old story. 
there were the usual offerings of 
business at under the market, which 
the buyers were unable to negoti- 
afte. Sheeting business seemed more 
irregular than during the period 
just before Christmas, but there did 
develop a good bag business in some 
centers. This activity, however, has 
not been general, as some centers 
found sheetings little more than fair, 
all of the week of the heavier 
stvles are closing the week about an 
eighth of a cent higher. 
on print cloths were 
Some 60x48, 6.25 vard had 
early in the day at 6% cents, 
bids for more goods at this fig- 
ure were declined, and 6% cents was 
paid for several small lots. The 
price of seven-eighths was consid- 
firm. For 64x60, 5.35 vard, 8} 
considered the market at the 
There was some business in 
OSx72, 4.75 vard at 94%, early Satur- 
dav, with 9% cents becoming the 
general quotation. Some 72x76, 4.25 
vard was reported lo have for 
late delivery at one-eighth, although 
10% was the general quotation 
quantities of 40-inch, 2.85- 
vard sheetings brought 11% cents, 
with 11% cents more generally the 
market at the close. Good action on 
Si-inch 5-vard was reported at 6% 
cents for January delivery and 7 
cents quoted for February. Vore of 


cloths was that 


some 


Prices 
stronger. 
sold 
but 


ered 
Wis 


close 


sold 


the 36-inch 5.50-yard were taken at 
Oo% cents, a few larger sales going 
through. Mills obtained 11% cents 
for some 36-inch 3-vard and moved 
a tew lots of 37-inch 4-yard at 8% 
cents, though 8% cents was freely 
usked. For the 40-ineh 3.75-vard 9 
cents was paid, 8 cents for 40-inch 
25-yard, 7 cents for 40-inch 5.50- 


in carded broadcloths, although the 
higher prices have tended to reduce 
interest. Mills generally are holding 
very firm at the newly established 
levels. There were one or two in 
stances during the week where spots 


of the 100x60s became available at 
li cents, but this is one-quarter of 
a cent under the general quotation. 


Certain of the hest 
mn a limited way 


spots. 


makes have sold 
it one-quarter for 
There has been some business 
in SOx60s at 9% cents and in the Ox 


at 10% 

There was greater steadiness to 
most of the staple combed roms 
While interest has been better than 
at the opening of the month, it has 
not tended to expand this week. 
Quite a few did a rather good busi- 
ness just prior to the Christmas 
holiday, but subsequently most of 
the trade has had inventory and 
kindred matters to occupy their 
minds, 


sales of combed 
made. The trans- 
actions were small and included 144x 
76s at 18% cents and 19 cents, and 
128x68s at 16% cents and 17 cents. A 
few sales of plied constructions also 
sold m small amounts. The shirting 


\ number of 
broadcloth were 


trade has held off operating. Mills 
continue to be able to offer dobbies 
for delivery in three to four weeks 
und jacquards in four to six weeks. 

In the Fall River print cloth mar- 
ket, sales for the week were esti- 
mated at 45,000, pieces. There has 
been no profit for the mills in the 
business pul through, yet the gen- 
eral inquiry has given rise to the 
belief that buyers are in need of 
goods and will come in with the 
advent of the new year. Present 
stocks of mills are very low which 


is ocnsidered a healthy condition. 


Some contract business was of- 
fered during the week but mills 
were reticent to commit looms. Con- 


sequent there was little contract 
business placed. Considerable of the 
inquiry of the week was along lines 
of what could be done through the 
first three months of the new year. 
Mills are looking for more favorable 
prices before accepting contracts. 


Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 
Print cloths, 28-inch., 64x64s ( 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 6% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 6 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s A 
Goods, 38%4-1n., 64x64s 
Gray goods, 39-1n., 68x72s 
Giray goods, 39-1n., 80x80s 11 
Dress ginghams 16%aik™& 
Brown sheetings, 4-yvd. 56x 

Hs 10% 
Brown sheetings, stand. ins 
Tickings, 8-o7z. 22 
Denims is 
Staple ginghams, 27-in. 


Kid finished cambrics 
Standard prints 
Brown sheetings, 3-yd 2% 
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business in yarns Wwas somewhat Tinged Carpet, 3and 4-ply 28 
larger during the week, although Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-ply. Kui 
the total was rather small and the a a //, Fyorn the Cotton to the 
average order continued to call for 12s 
small lot shipments. The market, 37 
however, is regarded as having been Southern Single Chain Warps. 
considerable progress during the | 
past ten days, The most interesting 14. 33, | | 

feature of the situation is the much Copyrignted 
better feeling in regard to business 94, 38 ‘ 
after the first of the year. Buyers 26s 39 A = 
have recently shown more interest = *. merican arn 
in their requirements for the first Southern Single Skeins. - m 

uarter of the new year than they os & P ( 
cave’ some months and rocessing om an 

| 

the holidays are over. 208 35% MOUNT HOLLY : : NORTH CAROLINA 

It is pointed out that yarn con- 24s 38 
sumers have very small stocks on i Te. SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 
hand. They have delayed purchas- Southern Frame Cones. 
ing as long as possible, buying only 8s 31 of High Grade Combed and Carded Yarn for the | 
on a hand-to-mouth basis and any 2s +3 Knitting and Weaving Trade. 
increase in the demand for their 
products should be eniekly felt by . 296 3444 When you buy our yarns you are assured of getting 
the spinners. Stocks of yarn are 248 35 
generally regarded as low in all the 268 36 the same quality at all times. A cardinal FEATURE | 
markets and at the milis. With a 20a¢ 374% of our QUALITY IS the STAPLE, GRADE and 

f ‘aensome stocks On Dana, Pee! Sk etc.— . . . 
in these being as uniform as it is humanly possible ' 
fundamentally stronger position 398 50 throughout the season. Our Processing Plant isin ‘ 
than charge of competent and thoroughly trained men in 

400 this special work. 

30s 

With the slight price recovery 95 
noted in raw material markets, spin- 80s 1.05 sd 
ners have firmed up their asking Sones. 
| CATLIN YARN COMPANY 
market is no higher yarns are de- oo ry A 
cidedly firmer oa a NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 

The market as a whole is firm at 94. 49 
published levels, and if the amount 26s 51 Commission Merchants 
of business expected materializes aa 3 
the price trend it is stated is likely 34s 56 Cotton Yarn 
to lean toward advances. om + SOUTHERN OFFICE: 

Inquiry during the past week has 1017 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, 
been confined for the most part to 89 
‘arded yarns, ugh ‘iter in- 70s 95 
ane yards, ugh “Gaetern Carded Peeler Thread-twist 
terest in combed and mercerized Skeine—Two-ply. 
yarns are quotably unchanged, but 20s 
as in carded the numbers the list is #5 

24s 49 y 
a little stronger and “fewer conces- 30 IDLE A Q. 
sions: are in evidence. re on 
45s 80 . 
thern Two-ply Chain W 

10s 31% \ 
12s 32% 
16s > Here's a Real Record NEW YORK CHICAGO 
20s 
26s selfast, lLlreland. sixty-three PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
so. years wilh one firm without missing 
40s ex 54 a single working day is the remark- BOSTON BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS 

Southern able record of W liliam Patterson, 
&s 31 who retired recently from his em- 
ployment in the yarn mills at Car- 
14s 33 rickfergus, ancestrai home town of y 
Andrew Jackson, seventh president WEN TW OR] H 
of the United states. 
308 Even when suffering from a 1) bl 1) t T 
broken arm Patterson attended lo y raveiers 
408 ex 54 his work, Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
ew COTTO RING. The greatest improvement en- 
NB tering the spinning room since the ad- 
Willi & Y UYING SERVICE vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 
liam ork Wilson, Inc. Webster & Wilson, Inc. Manufactured only by the 
7 Rock Faves S.C. | Greenville, S. C. National Ring Traveler Co. 
otton Brokers Representin Reliable Shippers : 
‘a ____We have personal representative in th tt itt Providence, R. L 
inquire for. Wire us your wante. . West ee ee 31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
‘ 
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Want Department 


Made specially for the textile industry 


Tank Cars—Drums or Carboys 


Southern 
Agricultural Chemical Corp. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Thursday, January 5, 1928. 


Wanted to Buy 
ante | Kitson Picker, with hopper. | 
Salesmen for sizing compound, { Finisher | | 
a ; i i Revolving Flat Cards, 40 inch, | 
Address 8. C., care Southern lex Lowell preferred. 3 | 
tile Bulletin. | Drawing Frame, 6 delivery, Me- | 
fallic rolls, 2 inch coilers, | 
Lowell preferred. | 
{ Slubber, 12 by 6, 68 Spindles, | 
left hand, Loweil preferred. | 
1 Intermediate, 9 by 6, 96 spin- 
Roller Coverer Wanted dies, left hand, Whitin prefer- | 
red. | 
One experienced covering rolis { Spooler. 100) Spools Sa co-low- | 
for fine count: unmarried pre- ell preferred 
| Ball Winder, cotton wind. 
ferred. Texas mill. Address: Tex- { Horizontal Cotton Rope Ma- 
as cnure Southern Textile Bulle- chine. 
Little Rock ‘Textile Co, Little 
umn Rock, Ark. 


-BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
General Offices and Plant 
Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. Knotters 
Framingham, Mass. Warp fying Machines 
Greenville, S.C. Warp Drawing Machines 

Automatic Spoolers 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizo) 
Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 
ful weaving. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Dallas, Texas, Griffin, Ga. Greenville, 8. C.. 
W. H. Gibson W. T. Osteen W. W. Greer 


_ High Speed Warpers 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling | 
Device, three Saddles in one, alao Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. I. 


WANTED 


? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8. ©. 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


To Sell—? 
To Buy—? 
To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 


Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling 
I. E. Wynne 


Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


! 
| Textile Sulphuric Acid | |: 


